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Organizing Education for National 


Defense 
GEORGE F. ZOOK 


O THOSE of you who have not had 

occasion to do so I recommend that 

you seize some appropriate oppor- 
tunity within the time limits of an or- 
dinary conversation to describe the 
American educational system to an in- 
terested visitor from a foreign country. 
It is an interesting exercise in the neces- 
sity for concise language where you at- 
tempt to leave some definite impressions 
on your visitor as to our educational or- 
ganization and practice which is not sub- 
merged in the medley of exceptions 
which you feel in duty bound to men- 
tion. 

You start out confidently by asserting 
that in this country the control of educa- 
tion is not a function of the Federal 
Government; that it is among those 
powers which by our Constitution have 
been reserved to the states. Then imme- 
diately you confess that, of course, the 
central government does control and 
support a Federal Office of Education, a 
great national library, military and 
naval academies, education in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the education of the 
Indians within the United States, and 
education in the several possessions. 
Then you go on to say that the Federal 
Government has also interested itself in 
and supports vocational education in 
agriculture, trades and industries, home 
economics, the distributive occupations, 
engineering and agricultural education 
on the college level, education in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, work op- 
portunities for students in high schools 
and colleges, teachers for Work Projects 
Administration adult and nursery school 
classes, extension work in agriculture 





and home economics, and research in 
agriculture, medical sciences, and mining 
engineering. 

By this time it will be well to repeat to 
your visitor your original assertion to the 
effect that education is a function of the 
states, else he may have concluded that 
the exceptions are more important than 
the general principle. Then you launch 
confidently into education as a primary 
function of the states. Immediately, 
however, you admit that no two of them 
carry out that function alike. Also you 
soon find yourself saying that, with cer- 
tain exceptions, education on the ele- 
mentary and secondary school level is 
very largely controlled and supported 
through local school districts, varying in 
size all the way from cities of several 
millions in population to a one-teacher 
school. So far as higher education is 
concerned, much of the responsibility 
from the beginning has been handed over 
by the states to privately controlled 
institutions with irrevocable powers 
through charter. To be sure the states 
maintain state universities, colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts, teachers 
colleges, normal schools, and inade- 
quately supported state departments of 
education. Otherwise education in the 
United States is controlled and sup- 
ported by approximately 125,000 rela- 
tively independent school districts. 

By this time your foreign visitor is 
completely confused. He gazes vacantly 
at the pictures on the wall and wonders 
what kind of an intelligent question 
would throw a little light on the situa- 
tion. You will do well if your visitor 
doesn’t leave with one dominant impres- 
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sion, namely, that the American educa- 
tional system isn’t a system at all. It is 
only another illustration of complete 
chaos in this disordéred and troubled 
world. 

You and I know very well that there 
is an American educational system, and 
that that system has not been handed 
down by decree from the central govern- 
ment, as is true in practically every other 
country the world over. Rather our sys- 
stem of education has come up out of the 
needs and expressed wishes of the com- 
mon people of this country. It is as ex- 
tensive as it is because the people of the 
country want it that way. It is organ- 
ized on a local basis because the people 
of the country want it that way, and it 
is of the character it is because the people 
of the country want it that way. Please 
keep in mind: I do not think it is of the 
quality it should be, nor as extensive as 
it should be, but it is certainly one of the 
truest expressions of American Democ- 
racy that can be found in our broad land. 

Furthermore, while there are many 
variations in its quality and character 
from one state to another, even from one 
locality to another, due to financial 
ability and other factors, there is a sur- 
prising uniformity of theory and prac- 
tice in education from one end of the 
country to another which, when seen at 
first hand, is convincing even to a con- 
fused and questioning foreigner. 

Within the educational profession, as 
among citizens generally, there is also a 
great democratic process in operation. 
Every progressive teacher and educa- 
tional administrator belongs to one or 
more of the innumerable educational as- 
sociations. During the past two or three 
decades these organizations have sprung 
up like mushrooms after a rain, but 
there the validity of the example ends. 
Contrary to the mushroom situation, 
they don’t seem to fade away and die. 
They live on indefinitely, which means 
that a number of people who have been 


in on the birth of one or more educa- 
tional associations, including myself, 
have something to answer for in the great 
hereafter. 

But seriously, believe it or not, it is 
out of the speeches that are delivered at 
the annual meetings of these associations 
(including the American Vocational As- 
sociation), the innumerable conferences 
that are held, the endless reports that 
are drafted by committees, and the ex- 
change of opinions which goes on ad in- 
finitum among people of like interest, 
that American educational policy is 
formulated and promoted. 

It should be apparent at once that the 
success of this democratic process de- 
pends on the intelligence and vigor with 
which it is undertaken. Progress in the 
several educational areas would be im- 
possible in this country without the alert- 
ness and devotion of the numerous 
educational organizations which respec- 
tively stand behind them. To our to- 
talitarian contemporaries such manifes- 
tations of the democratic process may 
seem wasteful and time consuming, but 
we have found to our great satisfaction 
that through it we can secure the best 
answers to our problems and that popu- 
lar understanding and acceptance of such 
policies which is the despair of the 
totalitarians. 

It is, however, both natural and inevi- 
table that those who are interested in a 
particular field of education should be 
tempted to over - emphasize its impor- 
tance in relation to all other aspects. 
It is, perhaps, for this reason that the 
curriculum today is crammed from top 
to bottom with considerations which 
have been urged upon school and college 
authorities by honest and zealous parti- 
sans. From the point of view of the 


student it would be possible to secure a 
better education if he were not con- 
fronted with so many areas of knowl- 
edge. But who, aside from the individual 
student himself, is capable of identifying 
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those areas of knowledge for which he 
has a natural aptitude, and which are 
heing demanded by the society in which 
he lives, is a problem for those Solomons 
wiom we label as educational advisors? 

It is a problem also for educational 
administrators and educational states- 
men. The long arms of the subject-mat- 
ter organizations—foreign language, his- 
tory, medicine, engineering, vocational 
education—to mention only a few of the 
innumerable examples, reach down into 
the conduct of education at the various 
levels to emphasize the importance of 
their several contributions. Yet, as we 
all know, educational objectives consist 
only in part of the acquisition of seg- 
mented information and particular skills. 
An encyclopedia knowledge of many sub- 
jects may have advantages. But educa- 
tion consists also in the acquisition by 
the student of certain life values, such as 
love of truth, tolerance, patriotism, 
charity, self-discipline, and a sense of 
beauty. None of these appear among 
the subjects of the curriculum, and hence 
they are likely to be lost in the scramble 
unless the subject-matter fields realize 
their obligation to promote them vig- 
orously as well as the details of their 
respective areas of knowledge. Hence 
there is in every local unit of education 
and at every level of instruction the 
baffling problem for school and college 
administrators of organizing the curricu- 
lum so as to provide that appropriate 
balance among contending subject-mat- 
ter fields which will enable the indi- 
vidual student to get an education in 
terms of both personal and social needs. 

What goes on at the local level is only 
a miniature of the situation in the nation 
as a whole. There is a considerable 
amount of disagreement on major educa- 
tional policy, not only among the teach- 
ers of the several subject matters but 
among educational administrators as 
well. Hence, while it is true that we 


have a degree of uniformity of theory 


and practice in education in this country, 
which under the circumstances amazes 
our foreign visitors, it is also true that 
in the face of national emergencies in 
which education is involved or on many 
educational problems of national conse- 
quence we are singularly disunited. For 
years it has been a common saying in 
Washington that if the educators could 
once get together they could have any- 
thing from Congress which they wanted. 
It was this situation, doubtless, which 
President Elliott of Purdue University 
had in mind when a few years ago he 
asserted that “the essential weaknesses 
of present-day education are more 
chargeable to causes that are political 
rather than pedagogical.” 

I do not repeat this statement in any 
spirit of criticism but merely as an illus- 
tration of the difficulties of the demo- 
cratic process. Living together in peace 
and harmony, ability to cooperate in at- 
tacking our normal problems, and facing 
ever new national emergencies, present 
constant challenges to the democratic 
process, not only in education but in ag- 
riculture, industry, labor, and indeed in 
any area of social action. National co- 
operation in education is therefore no 
exception to the normal situation either 
in its difficulties or necessities for action. 
Indeed, as I view the internal struggles 
of agriculture and labor, it seems to me 
that education is a very peaceful, co- 
operative family. 

But now we are confronted with a 
great national crisis. Technically we 
are at peace with all the world. But, as 
everybody knows, many of those values 
which we hold to be of primary impor- 
tance — individual freedom, the demo- 
cratic process, the spiritual way of life, 
and world brotherhood—are now being 
subjected to ruthless opposition. No 
matter how carefully our government 
maintains formal neutrality in this con- 
flict, the spirit of the individual American 
citizen is up in arms against the mani- 
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festations of intolerance, materialism, 
greed, and subjugation which is going on 
abroad. In this conflict there can be no 
armistice day. We are at war with these 
things, no matter where, or how power- 
fully they lift their ugly heads. 

In the face of international difficulties 
democracies in the beginning are notably 


unprepared. This is because democracy . 


is not merely a form of government but 
a way of life, a peaceful way of life. 
One of the most alluring hopes of weary 
peoples to be gained by self-government, 
even to the point of appeasement, is the 
prospect of peace and international good- 
will. So it was in this country in 1917. 
So it was a few months ago. We lacked 
an adequate army, we had few military 
airplanes, we needed many more ships, 
and we were woefully deficient in trained 
personnel. 

Fortunately in education we profited 
to some extent from the lessons of the 
last war. During the past twenty years 
a large proportion of the colleges and 
universities have been turning out a 
steady stream of fine young men for the 
Officers Reserve Corps. More recently a 
still larger number of higher institutions 
have been training men to fly through 
the program of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. Equally impressive has been 
the vocational training program which 
over the years has prepared thousands 
of men and women for service in the de- 
fense industries, and which has recently 
given a magnificent demonstration of its 
effectiveness by the speed with which it 
has organized and gotten under way 
special defense training programs. The 
direct assistance which the schools and 
colleges have rendered and are now 
rendering to the military authorities of 
this country in a time of world peril is 
both invaluable and indispensable. 

But, aside from these notable direct 
contributions to military defense, educa- 
tion has proved itself to be as unprepared 
in the present crisis as it was in 1917. The 


mental and emotional set of American 
educators has been toward peace. Their 
studies teach them that international 
squabbles usually arise out of complex 
situations, where neither party is wholly 
blameless. They know that wars upset 
the whole internal economy of a country 
and often endanger the fundamental 
freedoms guaranteed in the Constitution. 
American educators have, therefore, been 
among the strongest and most faithful 
supporters of some form of world organi- 
zation, including the League of Nations, 
to effect peace. 

Confronted, therefore, by the present 
international crisis, American education 
could not be mobilized by the Federal 
Government in the same manner as in- 
dustry and labor. As everybody knows, 
our national Office of Education exists to 
facilitate the conduct of education on the 
state and local levels. It is not a na- 
tional ministry of propaganda. Hence, 
in the face of major national problems, 
our Federal Government has no way 
through a centralized educational sys- 
tem, as in the totalitarian states, of 
swinging into instant and concerted ac- 
tion behind those activities which are 
deemed necessary to the common de- 
fense. Fundamentally what goes on in 
the schools and colleges is another and 
very precious expression of the demo- 
cratic process, which finds the source of 
its inspiration and the seat of its author- 
ity back among the people themselves. 

As I have already endeavored to show, 
however, there is need even in normal 
times for concerted action in education. 
In periods of national crisis the need is 
imperative. It was under circumstances 
of this character in 1918 that the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education was called 
into being by the representatives of a 
number of national educational associa- 
tions as an emergency center of coopera- 
tion. It aided the government materially 
in securing personnel and in interpreting 
the needs of higher institutions to the 
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Federal Government during the trouble- 
some days of the Student Army Training 
Corps. Following the war, the need for 
such a center of cooperation to serve the 
various national interests in education 
became even more apparent, so that at 
the present time the Council includes 39 
constituent members, each of which is a 
national or regional educational associa- 
tion primarily concerned with some area 
or level of education. Among these con- 
stituent members I am happy to say is 
the American Vocational Association. 
Then there are 44 associate members of 
the Council, which in general comprise 
smaller educational organizations or 
those which do not concentrate their in- 
terests entirely on education. Finally, 
there are 417 institutional members, in- 
cluding colleges, universities, teacher ed- 
ucation institutions, state school systems, 
and city school systems. The total mem- 
bership of the Council at the moment 
happens to be an even 500. 

With the experiences of the World 
War fresh in mind, the Council moved 
into the defense situation promptly after 
the outbreak of the present war in 
Europe. It immediately made available 
to the Army its extensive facilities in the 
field of psychological tests made famous 
in the World War. It carried on a study 
which showed the need, presumably 
learned in the World War but too soon 
forgotten, of more attention in schools 
and colleges to international problems 
and the need for world organization. We 
hope to issue some new materials in this 
field in the early future. It joined with 
the other three comprehensive councils, 
namely, the National Research Council, 
the Social Science Research Council, and 
the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, in sponsoring and conducting 
through the United States Civil Service 
Commission an extensive list of top flight 
people in all branches of activity likely 
to be useful to the Federal Government 
for defense purposes. It appointed a 


oy i 





committee representing a number of the 
educational associations which issued a 
pamphlet entitled “Education and the 
National Defense,” which summarized 
the experience of education in the World 
War and pointed to the necessity for an 
effective organization within the Federal 
Government of educational activities as 
they relate to defense and of similar 
groups representing organized education 
of all types and at all levels in the 
United States with which the Federal 
Government might advise and cooperate, 
and vice versa. 

After some initial efforts along this 
line, the Council joined with the Na- 
tional Education Association in sponsor- 
ing a committee representing at present 
59 national organizations in education 
to coordinate defense efforts in education 
and to cooperate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in defense matters. That com- 
mittee immediately provided for an ex- 
ecutive committee of eighteen persons, of 
which your executive officer, Mr. L. H. 
Dennis, is the secretary. The executive 
committee has held several meetings. A 
second meeting of the larger committee 
has been arranged early in February. 

You will be interested in the matters 
which the committee has had under con- 
sideration. Its work has been largely 
undertaken through subcommittees which 
will doubtless multiply as the committee 
develops its program. 

First of all, it has advised with con- 
gressional leaders concerning provisions 
in the Selective Service Act which would 
affect young men of college age. Since 
the passage of the Act it has aided mate- 
rially in interpreting the Act and in ad- 
vising colleges concerning the deferment 
of military service for students. It has 
urged the appointment by the War De- 
partment of an advisory committee 
which would assist the Army in resolv- 
ing all problems relating to the supple- 
mentary education and recreation of the 
enrollees. The prospect for such a com- 
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mittee seems bright. It has considered 
the special responsibilities of women in 
college in the defense program. The 
committee believes they are as important 
as those for college men, although of dif- 
ferent character. It has addressed itself 
to the interesting problem of what types 
of pre-service educational facilities are 
wanted by the young men who are being 
called into the Army. They do want 
such opportunities, and they vary all 
the way from wanting to know how to 
keep from catching a cold to the making 
of a will. 

The committee has made arrangements 
to compile and make available to the 
schools materials of instruction which 
will emphasize the positive aspects of 
the democratic system of government. 
In the constant self-analysis of our- 
selves which is going on we sometimes 
forget to emphasize the virtues as well as 
the deficiencies. A subcommittee, of 
which Mr. Dennis is a member, is con- 
sidering the problems which are inherent 
in the defense training program. A part 
of this problem is the proper relations be- 
tween the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the National Youth Administra- 
tion. 

Finally, under the auspices of the com- 
mittee there is a continuing effort to 
keep abreast of the activities of the or- 
ganizations represented on the commit- 
tee, in order that the information may 
be made available to all of them. It is 
assumed that each of these member or- 
ganizations retains its responsibility for 
maximum defense activities in its own 
field of work. 

Thus the committee has made a good 
beginning in coordinating the work of 
the various educational organizations 
that are naturally concerned with the 
problems of defense. Even if the inter- 
national situation should become worse, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
confusion in the schools and colleges, so 
evident in the World War, would not be 


repeated. To date the committee has 
been actively in contact with those divi- 
sions of the government which are especi- 
ally concerned with problems of educa- 
tion in the defense program, namely, the 
Defense Advisory Commission, the Office 
of Education, the Selective Service 
Headquarters, and the War Department. 

We have thus given a demonstration 
of the fact that, in the face of national 
need, education, like other aspects of 
American democracy, can organize itself 
for effective action. It remains for all of 
us, as educators, to work at the task be- 
fore us. 

In this program of adjusting education 
to the defense of American democracy, 
no member of the American Council on 
Education or of the National Committee 
on Education and Defense is making a 
more important contribution than the 
American Vocational Association. In 
this day of total warfare, not only the 
soldiers in the fiont line trenches, the 
bombers who skim the skies and the 
sailors who stand behind long shining 
guns, but all those who keep the home 
fires burning, are wholly dependent upon 
the intelligence and zeal of those who 
labor in industry and agriculture to sat- 
isfy every personal and national need. 
In this period of national stress, we may 
well turn reassuringly to our boundless 
natural resources and we may properly 
take the deepest pride in our great re- 
search laboratories which enlarge and 
enhance the usefulness of every material 
resource within our borders, but, unless 
we have millions of men and women who 
are trained to use these advantages, nat- 
ural and acquired, and to turn out in- 
dustrial and agricultural products ever 
more and more effectively in competi- 
tion with the totalitarians, nothing can 
save us either in war or in peace. Voca- 
tional education is therefore the very 
backbone in a material way of our na- 
tional defense. 

It is even more impoi:tant than that. 
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Every individual who learns a vocation 
learns also how to work. Very properly 
your president in his introductory re- 
marks to this program emphasized the 
importance of work not only as a means 
of making a living but as a means of 
building individual: and national morale. 
What the hands find pleasure in doing 
immediately creates in the individual a 
wider emotional response. Doing these 
things together contributes still more 
powerfully to group loyalty and soli- 
darity. 

When to all of these activities there 
is added an appreciation of the precious 
heritage of personal liberties and that 
regard for the rights of others, which, 
through the struggles and sacrifice of 
those who have gone before, have been 
handed down to us, we have many of the 
indispensable factors which go to make 
up an ideal citizen of a democracy, and 
we have, too, that national morale which 
as surely as night follows day is superior 
to the temporary esprit de corps in those 
countries where men are mere pawns in 
a cruel game of power. Witness the 
shallow morale in Italy today in the 
face of military reverses as compared to 
the never-say-die spirit which has per- 
meated all Britain after Dunkirk. 

I believe, therefore, that every educa- 
tional organization, both technical and 
general in character, has a solemn obli- 
gation to breathe into our national effort 
in education a deep appreciation of our 
blessings. It isn’t easy for a son and 
daughter to measure the sacrifices of 
their parents, nor is it easy for young 
citizens to evaluate properly those social 
heritages in government and civic life 
for which they have not as yet been 
called upon to struggle. Moreover, we 


are so prone to see our deficiencies that 
we fail to count our blessings. We need 
a great revival of appreciation in our 
schools today of the positive contribu- 
tions which present-day democracy 
makes to the deepest yearnings of the 
human spirit. 

But the strength of democracy lies not 
only in what it has to offer now, but 
in what it strives to attain in the future. 
With all of our matchless blessings, there 
are still many thousands of people out 
of jobs; many other thousands are not in 
school; still others live in drab un- 
inspiring surroundings. They feel if they 
do not know that with better social or- 
ganization the economic and cultural ad- 
vantages of the fortunate might be the 
privilege of all. Yet we have just passed 
a Selective Service Act which summons 
the poor as well as the rich, the un- 
fortunate as well as the fortunate, into 
the service of our country. If we enter 
the war, many of them without regard 
to station in life will be called upon to 
make the extreme sacrifice. Upon the 
day that Act was passed, the national 
government might well, as the American 
Youth Commission several months ago 
declared in that straightforward state- 
ment entitled “Youth and the National 
Defense,” have taken a solemn vow to 
do everything in its power to equalize 
opportunities for employment, education 
and recreation for American Youth, so 
that every young man who serves his 
country on land or sea might have a more 
vivid conviction of what he is defending 
for himself and for his countrymen. 
Around these principles American educa- 
tion at all levels and in all divisions can 
cooperate without reservation to attain a 
common goal. 
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Our National Defense and the Part- 


Time Program 
WARREN E. HILL 


HE immediate need for skilled 

workers felt throughout our nation is 

of particular significance to those of 
us who have spent many years in the 
field of vocational education. 

This arming of America for defense is 
an enormous task. We are told that 
seventy thousand different items must be 
supplied in immense quantities to our 
Army. Once mass production starts, these 
goods will be turned out in heretofore 
unheard of quantities. But it will take 
time to attain this level of production. 
Men thoroughly familiar with the rami- 
fications of mass production doubt the 
availability of skilled labor in sufficient 
numbers to meet the varied demands of 
so vast a program. Fear of such a 
bottleneck in the skilled labor market 
has caused our government to take def- 
inite precautionary steps. The sixty and 
one-half million dollar appropriation to 
the United States Office of Education for 
programs of vocational education to re- 
fresh or to improve the skills of workers 
is one such measure. 

This activity on the part of our gov- 
ernment, the grave concern expressed by 
industry, as well as the unbiased state- 
ments of neutral observers, all prove 
conclusively that the trained worker is 
the backbone of our national defense. 
Industry admits that it is neither feas- 
ible nor profitable for it alone to under- 
take the training of workers for its 
needs. Where, then, can the worker ac- 
quire the skills of trade but in our pub- 
lic schools? 

We in Chicago have been very for- 
tunate in that our vocational school 
program had been thoroughly estab- 
lished by Dr. William H. Johnson, Super- 


intendent of Chicago schools, well in ad- 
vance of the existing emergency. This 
present year has witnessed the comple- 
tion of one of the finest trade school 
buildings in this country, the Chicago 
Vocational School, at a cost of three and 
a half million dollars. Furthermore, an 
addition with new equipment through- 
out has been constructed at the Wash- 
burne Trade School at a cost of one and 
a half million dollars. 

Not content with these improvements, 
Superintendent Johnson has completed 
plans for the enlargement of the Wash- 
burne addition by topping it with an- 
other two-and-a-half stories. 

The desire of this convention to im- 
prove vocational education through an 
exchange of ideas leads me to tell you 
briefly of our center of vocational edu- 
cation in Chicago, Washburne Trade 
School. 

The Washburne Trade School in all 
its departments has set the goal at no 
less a level than employment for all 
its graduates. The school departments 
cover the following four distinct fields 
of vocational education: Part-time In- 
dentured Trade Apprenticeship, General 
Part-time Continuation, Unit Trade, and 
Distributive Occupations. 

The following apprentices attend 
Washburne and its branches one eight- 
hour day each week with pay from their 
employers, for forty-six weeks each year 
of their apprenticeship: (1) Carpenters; 
(2) Cooks and chefs; (3) Electricians; 
(4) Machinists; (5) Metal lathers; 
(6) Painters and decorators; (7) Photo 
engravers; (8) Plasterers; (9) Plumbers; 
(10) Sheet metal workers; (11) Printers 
—pressmen, linotype operators, compos- 
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itors; (12) Sign and pictorial painters; 
(13) Steam fitters; (14) Shoe builders; 
(15) Sugar decorators. 


Classes are held in Washburne 
branches for the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Company and for the Pullman Company 
apprentices, in electricity, foundry, pat- 
tern making, and welding. 

Journeyman and employer organiza- 
tions, including the National Metal 
Trades Association, the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, and various other 
industrial and civic organizations, have 
taken an active interest in the welfare of 
the Washburne Trade School. 

The splendid hook-up of apprentice 
training interests in Chicago has been 
taken care of by the Industrial Co- 
ordinator of our Board of Education, 
Mr. Philip L. McNamee, responsible 
directly to the Superintendent of Schools, 
Dr. William H. Johnson. 

As the various trades have signified 
their intentions of starting an appren- 
ticeship program, it has been our co- 
ordinator’s job to get the journeyman 
and employer organizations together and 
to see to it that a suitable agreement 
was made between the employer, the 
labor organization, and the Board of 
Education, all in perfect accord with 
Smith-Hughes requirements. The school 
training has been so successfully con- 
ducted that employers, our journeyman 
organizations, manufacturers of equip- 
ment, and the apprentices themselves 
have expressed unanimous satisfaction. 

Manufacturers of equipment became 
interested in the value of using more 
highly skilled workers in the installation 
and demonstration of their equipment. 
This interest has brought about dona- 
tions of equipment and supplies totaling 
upwards of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars to Washburne Trade School by these 
concerns. 

This continuing cooperative effort has 
resulted in the Washburne Trade School 





becoming an experimental trade labora- 
tory where tests of all kinds are carried 
on, such as recently made transmission 
tests through various building materials, 
strength of plastered walls, refrigeration 
tests for efficiency and safety for the 
Chicago City Building Department and 
for the Federal Housing Projects, and, 
most recently, sample wall sections 
showing fireproof construction for use in 
buildings housing the selective service 
defense army. Within the past few 
months, experiments in suspension walls 
were conducted for the Chicago Subway. 

Appreciation of the mutual problems 
involved in apprentice training by the 
schools, the employer, and the labor 
groups has made part-time school ap- 
prentice training a real success. 

The general plan in operation for each 
trade group provides a cooperative gov- 
erning body made up of members of the 
employer and journeyman associations. 
This combined group governs the rela- 
tions among the apprentice, his employer, 
and school. The National Apprentice 
Board has adopted Chicago’s plan for a 
number of trade groups. 

In several of the Chicago groups a 
pre-apprentice plan was developed within 
the past few years, whereby carfare and 
lunch money were provided for daily 
school attendance of young men who 
were promised regular indentured ap- 
prenticeship at the first opportunity for 
employment. 

In addition to the classes for in- 
dentured apprentices and for pre-ap- 
prentices, the Part-Time General Con- 
tinuation Department offers classes for 
boys in Commercial work, Electricity, 
Printing, Wood Shop, Electro-Plating, 
General Metal, and Landscape Garden- 
ing; for girls, classes in Commercial 
work, Millinery, Cooking, and Sewing 
are available. Boys and girls between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age not 
attending regular schools are required 
to attend Continuation School one 8-hour 
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day each week to receive working certif- 
icates. 

The commercial program is similar to 
the popular business college found in in- 
dustrial centers, with the exception that 
each occupational course offered carries 
classes in related subjects. This depart- 
ment offers intensive courses in some 
fifteen office occupations. At the present 
time we have approximately 800 young 
men and women engaged in mastering 
the various skills needed in their em- 
ployment or for new positions they hope 
to secure. 

Chicago started the development of a 
Distributive Education program in the 
evening schools following the passage of 
the George-Deen Act, with classes in Ad- 
vertising, Retail Selling, General Sales- 
manship, Retail Paint Selling, and Hard- 
ware Retailing. The work has been ex- 
panded, with the appointment of Mr. 
J. J. Davison, Retailing Coordinator, 
responsible for the supervision of the 
Distributive Education Program. In 
Chicago the distributive program is be- 
ing developed on a part-time basis; 
classes are scheduled in the morning, so 
that the student is available for part- 
time positions in retail stores afternoons, 
evenings and Saturdays, for a total of 
fifteen hours of work each week. This 
fifteen hours of work is arranged to meet 
the needs of the employer and usually in- 
cludes Saturday and one or two after- 
noons or evenings. 

Pre-Christmas classes in Retail Sales 
Training had a membership of 200 per- 
sons, all placed in part-time positions in 
loop and outlying stores during Novem- 
ber while the training was in progress. 
On completion of the course, all were 
placed in full-time positions. 

An evening school for journeymen, 
with an enrollment of 2,000, duplicates 
the offering of the day classes. Ap- 
prentices are not permitted to attend 
evening school. These evening classes 
are intended to help the employed 


tradesman to keep abreast of modern 
trends in his field, and to give the un- 
employed tradesman an opportunity to 
maintain his skills as well as to acquire 
additional skills, thus enhancing his op- 
portunities for employment. 

Among the outstanding achievements 
at Washburne for which Dr. Johnson is 
given much credit is our Curriculum De- 
partment. This department maintains a 
full-time staff of draftsmen, technical 
writers, and stenographers, under the di- 
rection of a supervisor. In addition to 
the assistance of the Printing Depart- 
ment, which includes engraving, for the 
production of instructional materials, 
the Curriculum Department is fully 
equipped with modern duplicating de- 
vices, such as chemical stencil equip- 
ment, multilith machines, typewriters 
with automatic justifiers, and mimeo- 
graphs. 

To meet the needs of technical and 
trade students, Dr. Johnson has been 
responsible for the setting up of a li- 
brary especially equipped for this field 
of education. The needs of our library. 
were studied by a specialist drafted 
from the Chicago Public Library staff, 
and as a result our library list conforms 
to the needs of our school. 

Recently there has been vast improve- 
ment in textbooks from the standpoint 
of vocational use. Provision has been 
made for the Washburne Curriculum 
Department to select the books to be 
purchased for use as reference or text in 
Washburne and branches. Such facili- 
ties provide basic courses in many of 
the related subjects and thus allow 
teachers more time for the addition of 
technical details. 

With such a vocational program al- 
ready established, our National Defense 
Training program had a ready-made 
foundation when Dr. Johnson received 
orders Saturday, June 29, 1940, to start 
the Defense Training Program. 

On July 8, 1940, day school classes 
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were started at the Lane, Crane, and 
Tilden Technical High Schools, with all 
shops filled to capacity. Classes were 
made up of unemployed from the rolls 
of the Illinois State Employment office. 
This group included many unemployed 
four-year technical high school gradu- 
ates for whom, some three years ago, 
Dr. Johnson had arranged with the 
State Department for automatic regis- 
tration upon graduation. Evening classes 
for supplementary courses were opened 
at the three technical schools on July 15. 

During this first week we received in- 
structions that our student body should 
not exceed 50 per cent of the Illinois Em- 
ployment students, with the other 50 
per cent to be made up of W. P. A. men 
who had had previous experience in the 
shop subjects offered. This new order 
necessitated opening more schools, and 
Chicago was asked to carry the main 
load of W. P. A.’s for the state. Con- 
sequently, our W. P. A. student body in- 
creased so rapidly that today we have a 
total of seven schools working on the 
pre-employment refresher program and 
only one school doing the supplementary 
work. 

This supplementary work was in direct 
conflict with the Smith-Hughes classes 
which we did not wish to disturb, so 
that we were faced with fresh problems. 
Also W. P. A. men were to be paid for 
going to school, and the Employment 
students would not be paid. 

All applicants were interviewed, en- 
rolled, and distributed, according to their 
past experience, abilities, and needs, 
among shops conducting instruction in 
the following: Aeronautics, Auto Me- 
chanics, Electricity, Foundry, Forge, 


Machine Shop, Machine Drawing, Sheet 
Metal, and Welding. 

To supplement the teaching staff, re- 
called to duty from vacation by tele- 
phone and special delivery, men with 
teaching ability were taken from indus- 
try, certified under the Smith-Hughes 
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Law, and put to work on a 30-hour per 


week teachers’ schedule. The standard 
schedule is now from 3:00 to 9:30 p.m., 
five days a week, with some schools op- 
erating on Saturday where day school 
schedules interfered with a full six-hour 
day. 

While Dr. Johnson has acted imme- 
diately and decisively in opening addi- 
tional school buildings at strategic loca- 
tions, as increasing enrollment demands, 
there has been no interference whatever 
with the regular day school sessions, nor 
with the established Smith-Hughes ex- 
tension classes. This expansion con- 
tinues, and there are now eight high 
schools being used to house our National 
Defense Training Program in Chicago. 

We have tentative plans to extend to 
all-night sessions, to protect regular 
school sessions. 

During the summer and present ses- 
sions 7,500 men have enrolled in these 
day and evening trade classes. Through 
the cooperation of W. P. A. and the 
Illinois Employment Bureau, a full en- 
rollment of 2,500 has been maintained. 

Whenever a student shows sufficient 
skill he is recommended for employment. 
Over 800 have been sent directly from 
the school to employment. At the close 
of each two-month training period, the 
worker is given a personnel card showing 
his particular skill and the progress 
made in the course. This personnel card 
is up-to-date and duplicates the perma- 
nent records of the school. Upon pres- 
entation of this to the State Employ- 
ment Office, all men have been promptly 
placed or else re-enrolled for continued 
training. In fact, before the summer 
course was completed, over 300 men and 
boys were taken out of training by em- 
ployers needing skilled help. Such im- 
mediate developments were not antici- 
pated when the classes were started, as 
the men were expected to secure jobs 
only at the close of the training period. 

Mr. William Bachrach, Chairman of 
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the Educational Committee of the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce, recently 
paid high tribute in the columns of the 
Chicago Daily Herald-American to the 
results of the Defense Program he had 
observed. He said, “That’s really ac- 
complishing something! America’s need 
today is for technical men. Here in this 
National Defense Training Program men 
are prepared for just such work. Pre- 
paring men in these technical fields is an 
important part of preparedness in the 
defense of our nation.” 

Charles A. Livingston, of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, has this to 
say, “Recently, with a number of other 
citizens, I visited the Lane Technical 
High School, where I had an opportunity 
of viewing the different operations which 
will make men available for service in 
the metal trades. The instructors were 
enthusiastic, well-qualified men, and stu- 
dents were taking advantage of the 
splendid opportunities afforded.” 

It is evident that many good things 
will come out of our National Defense 
Program. The cooperation of officers of 
the nation, state, and city is evidenced in 
this program. In Chicago we have had 
splendid cooperation and guidance from 
Mr. N. B. Giles, Agent of Industrial 
Education from Washington, and his 
able assistant, Mr. Caveny; also, we pay 
tribute to our State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Mr. C. A. Bell, and to 
our friend, Mr. Joseph W. Thompson, 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education. 

The need for such training and its 
great value has already been proven. 
The American people may become aware 
that for too long a time they have been 
lulled by the attraction of the so-called 
white collar job. Our educators in gen- 
eral have not stepped out as leaders to 
supply necessary education to lead di- 
rectly to employment for the forgotten 


90 per cent who have to earn a living 
immediately on leaving high school. 
They have neglected to make known to 
them today’s crying need for mechanics 
and craftsmen, services which we now 
especially lack. 

The National Defense Program will no 
doubt so emphasize the need for expan- 
sion of vocational education that all ed- 
ucators and citizens will demand it in 
our public schools. Vocational work has 
usually grown on to the larger and bet- 
ter established academic school system. 
In many localities vocational education 
has had to fight in order to exist. It 
may be that fight for existence has given 
us a firmer foundation. The present 
situation, in which the nation recognizes 
a shortage of skilled craftsmen, has not 
come as a surprise to the men in the field 
of vocational education. We have known 
for some time that there was a pos- 
sibility of such a situation. 

The nation has turned to us in an 
emergency. We may look upon this 
emergency as an opportunity to show 
that vocational education is as essential 
for happiness and economic well being of 
the people as academic education. This 
opportunity also brings with it a great 
amount of responsibility, as all oppor- 
tunities do. 

We, therefore, face the grave respon- 
sibility of proving our worth by deliver- 
ing the trained men the nation needs, 
and at the same time recognizing that 
American youth must learn how to live; 
that in order to live as good American 
citizens they must be able to earn a liv- 
ing; that the cultural value of the 
artistry of a highly skilled accomplish- 
ment is inferior to no other field. 

Taking cognizance of these facts, we 
hereby pledge ourselves to do everything 
within our power to serve the youth of 
our nation and, through them, the nation 
itself. 
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Vocational Education Outlook 


OCATIONAL 
NY ctncation in 

America is in 
its period of youth. 
In these few years 
it has had increas- 
ing support of Fed- 
eral and State gov- 
ernments, school 
administrators, and 
the general public. 
Training programs 
for vocational com- 
petence have been 
set up in some 18,- 
000 centers throughout the country with 
an ever-increasing enrollment for both 
youth and adults. Much of the progress 
made in this effort is due to the spirit 
of cooperation of the agencies concerned 
and an effective leadership in the several 
vocational fields. 

The problem of training people for 
occupational proficiency is the one big- 
gest job before the American people 
today. In addition to the needs for vo- 
cational training in a normal time, the 
situation is made very acute with Amer- 
ica now facing possibly the most critical 
emergency in her history. The mammoth 
preparedness program under way is 
drawing heavily on our natural and 
human resources. Our industrial pro- 
duction is taxed to the limit, and the 
demand for skilled workers requires a 
vocational training program the like of 
which has never been witnessed. 

Vocational education has been func- 
tioning in this country during the de- 
pression with millions of unemployed. 
Now with little warning and less prep- 
aration we are faced with the problem 
of training an army of men in some six 
hundred occupations to cope with this 
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unprecedented situation. Looking ahead, 
it is not too much to say that the recon- 
struction emergency following the war 
will undoubtedly be more serious than 
the preparedness emergency. Together 
these two emergencies offer a real chal- 
lenge to the effectiveness and efficiency 
of vocational education. Anything less 
than an “all out” signal will not meet the 
situation. 

Therefore, in planning to meet the 
total needs of vocational training, first 
consideration must be given to the im- 
mediate problem of preparedness. At 
the same time we must be planning for 
the major adjustments which will surely 
take place following the present World 
War. Our future program must be 
geared to the needs of a changed indus- 
trial and social order. More than any 
previous time there must be the closest 
cooperation between labor, industry, 
government, education, and science. The 
prospect of this whole readjustment 
period will call for a redefining of the 
purposes in the several fields of voca- 
tional education and an extension of the 
program for both youth and adults. 

In the last analysis any system of vo- 
cational training will be judged for the 
most part by the effectiveness of the 
selection of the group to be trained, the 
efficiency of the training program in the 
light of the occupational requirements, 
the extent to which the individuals 
trained are placed successfully in indus- 
try, and a provision for an opportunity 
to grow in a changing set of socio- 
economic conditions. 

The training program in vocational 
education, in the years ahead, will be 
in a state of flux, change to conform to 
the controlling needs and purposes. An 
analysis of the present conditions and 
trends indicates the desirability of ex- 
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Industrial Arts, Modern Industry and 


National Defense’ 
F. THEODORE STRUCK 


E ARE living in days when an 

unusually great challenge rests 

upon teachers and school admin- 
istrators. The task before us may be 
broadly stated as that of cooperating 
with others in safeguarding, improving 
and perpetuating the free American ways 
of life. Toward that vital end we need 
to make sure that the public schools are 
doing the best job that it is possible for 
them to do in all areas of instruction. 

Developing Understanding. Modern 
industry, first of all, needs workers who 
have a sane viewpoint toward those who 
work in overalls. Industry is looking for 
persons who like to use their hands as 
well as their heads; persons who get sat- 
isfaction out of working with tools, ma- 
chines and materials of manufacture and 
construction. 

The best way to secure an apprecia- 
tive understanding of industry is to work 
in industry. The next best way is to get 
representative industrial experiences in 
school shops or laboratories. Under pres- 
ent conditions, the age for entering gain- 
ful employment has been raised to the 
point where many do not have the oppor- 
tunity to develop valuable work habits, 
that call for physical effort and perspira- 
tion, until they are eighteen years of age 
and are thinking seriously of marriage. 

There are distinct social hazards in 
postponing the development of practical 
work habits until sixteen or eighteen 
years of age. Young people who have 
not had the opportunity before that time 


* Address by F. Theodore Struck, U. 8. Office 
of Education, at the American Vocational As- 
sociation Convention, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, December 16, 1940. 


to learn to love strenuous physical work, 
and to develop creative abilities cen- 
tered around the world’s industrial work, 
may get the false notion that white col- 
lar jobs are socially more worthy, and 
more satisfying than blue collar jobs. 

It is in this general direction that in- 
dustrial arts education makes distinct 
contributions, through well selected, rep- 
resentative industrial experiences, sup- 
plemented by trips to industries, by 
slides, film strips, movies, and the study 
of problems related to the representative 
manipulative industrial experiences, pro- 
gressive teachers of industrial arts mak- 
ing contributions that are truly valuable 
to industry and to national defense. 

Developing Attitudes. The matter of 
developing wholesome attitudes toward 
all socially useful work, and especially 
toward that large proportion of our peo- 
ple who earn their living by the sweat of 
their brows, is something that must not 
be overlooked. 

Those who at an early age learn 
the deep-rooted satisfactions that come 
through ability to handle tools and ma- 
terials of construction get experiences 
that help to mold, not only occupational 
interests and vocational choices, but the 
larger, broader outlook upon life. 

Employers prefer young men who have 
wholesome, constructive, problem-solv- 
ing attitudes toward industry. Through 
industrial arts, young people are being 
taught to regard highly those who work 
skilfully in industry. And, when it 
comes to choosing their own niche in the 
world of work, they welcome jobs in in- 
dustry because they have learned that 
many young men’s chances to rise and 
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advance are as good through the overall 
route as through the white collar route. 

Developing Habits of Work. In many 
instances, especially in the case of city- 
reared youth, young people get their 
first chance to develop useful physical 
skills in industrial arts laboratories. It 
is here that they first learn to work 
strenuously, creatively, and coopera- 
tively on projects that call for sustained 
manual work. It is our belief that such 
actual habits of using common materials 
and tools, and of working constructively 
in cooperation with others, represents, 
not only worthwhile pre-employment 
training and habit formation of use in 
modern industry, but experiences that are 
valuable toward preserving and _per- 
petuating democracy in a war-torn and 
distracted world. 

Representative Work Experiences. 
Even though the, objectives of industrial 
arts are different from those of vocational 
industrial education, there is a com- 
monality in their contribution to indus- 
try. This could be represented graphi- 
cally by the overlapping portion of two 
circular areas each of which cuts into the 
other. The representative work experi- 
ences acquired in industrial arts on the 
junior high school level form a good 
foundation for similar ones given later 
on a more intensive basis in trade or 
industrial classes, or in the world of in- 
dustry and manufacture. ~ 

It is generally recognized that the 
quality of craftsmanship, seen in the 
better industrial arts projects, compares 
favorably with much of that found in 
projects completed in vocational classes. 
The fact that industrial arts serves 
broadly motivational, recreational, and 
guidance purposes does not prevent such 
instruction from embracing work experi- 
ences that are useful to industry and to 
national security. 

Helpful to Specialized Workers. From 
a practical point of view, it is our delib- 
erate judgment that well-organized and 
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efficiently taught industrial arts educa- 
tion, given on the junior and senior high 
school levels, is as valuable for workers 
and prospective workers in highly spe- 
cialized industrial jobs as anything the 
schools can provide. Our reasons for 
taking this view are twofold. First, 
such workers do not know in advance in 
which of many kinds of highly special- 
ized jobs they will find employment. 
Consequently, diversified and represent- 
ative experiences such as are, or may be, 
taught in industrial arts laboratories are 
more likely to function effectively than 
would extensive training in one occupa- 
tion. Second, the turn-over in these 
specialized employments is high. We 
are faced not only with the problem of 
initial training but with those of re- 
training for successive employment, the 
job requirements for which differ from 
those of the preceding job. Again, diver- 
sified, representative instruction with 
commonly used materials, tools and ma- 
chines, such as may be given to unem- 
ployed semi-skilled workers in afternoon, 
evening, or night classes in industrial arts 
shops, offers a practical method of ap- 
roach. 

Background for Skilled Workers. By 
the time students have completed their 
work in industrial arts, they will have 
built up a background of insights, under- 
standings, and skills that form a rela- 
tively broad background for more spe- 
cialized trade training. This broad back- 
ground helps skilled workers in industry 
to understand and appreciate the nature 
of the work, and the contributions made 
by other workers. This better under- 
standing is conducive to cooperation and 
effective group action. In this way in- 
dustrial arts education serves a useful 
purpose to modern industry and toward 
the broad goal of improving our social 
order by intelligent, cooperative effort in 
which all citizens should participate. 

Teaching Safety. According to the Na- 
tional Safety Council, safety means more 
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than accident prevention; it means the 
conservation of all that goes to make 
life worth while—health, opportunity, 
and the material resources upon which 
life itself depends. Safety is a matter of 
heart as well as of head. There must, 
first of all, be a respect for, and an ap- 
preciation of, the rights of others. 
Underlying methods of teaching safety, 
there should be the basic concepts of 
safety. Attitudes and ideals have a part 
in reducing accidents. But why mention 
these matters in connection with our 
topic? Because it has been proven that 
teachers of industrial arts can do much 
to reduce accidents in school shops and 
in industry through well-planned safety 
instruction. Good shop teachers make it 
an important part of their work to teach 
safety concepts and safety practices in 
a thorough, painstaking, effective manner. 

Mental and Physical Health. Modern 
industry must find more ways and means 
of enabling its workers to conserve 
mental and physical health. Men and 
women who work at highly specialized 
operations find it hard to develop and 
keep the same outlook and enthusiasm 
for their jobs as do craftsmen, artists, 
and other creative workers. It is quite 
impossible for industry to provide crea- 
tive work for large numbers of workers. 
Under such commonly existing condi- 
tions, the solution lies in getting, during 
non-working hours, opportunities for 
creative expression that will offset and 
compensate for the deadening routine of 
daily work that must be done. 

It is precisely here where industrial 
arts can render outstanding service. By 
organizing late afternoon and evening 
classes for employed adults, the schools, 
through their industrial arts laboratories, 
may make a notable contribution toward 
furthering mental and physical health. 
When employers and the general public 
realize this to be true, they will see to it 
that industrial arts shops in schools are 


operated for adults as well as for young 
people. 

The Home Workshop. Teachers of in- 
dustrial arts may be of considerable help 
to persons employed in modern industry, 
by assisting them in establishing little 
home workshops for leisure time, hobby, 
and recreational activities. Teachers 
may assist men and women in selecting 
equipment that will best serve their pur- 
pose, materials that are appropriate, and 
perhaps suggest sources of information 
that will be helpful. 

Such home shops must often be very 
simple. Sometimes a little work bench 
is placed in the basement, or in an attic. 
The magazine, Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, September, 1936, car- 
ries a good article by Ross C. Cramlet 
and William F. Hunter on “The Home 
Work Shop Organization.” 





Editorial 
(Continued from page 15) 

tending vocational education in agricul- 
ture and home economics to out-of-school 
youth and adults who at present cannot 
be reached. For homemaking this applies 
to both rural and urban areas. Trade 
and industrial education will be ex- 
panded to safeguard a sane public rela- 
tions program and conserve both human 
and natural resources. The growth of 
business education will be in terms of 
improved curricula, increased emphasis 
in training teachers, and supervision. In 
short, the field of vocational education 
will be expanded to meet new needs and 
changed conditions. 

Vocational education has been received 
by the American public as a part of our 
school system and is playing an impor- 
tant role in our social and industrial life. 
Industry and the state must look more 
and more to this type of education to 
meet the needs of a changing social and 
economic order.—L. R. H. 
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National Defense Training Programs 


LIEUT. COL. FRANK J. McSHERRY 
General Staff Corps, War Department, Washington, D. C. 


URING the past two years the 

policies governing dealings be- 

tween nations have undergone 
radical changes. The concepts of fair 
play in international relations, as we 
have known them, have been replaced to 
a very large degree by the principle, 
“might makes right.” 

Today this country faces one of the 
most serious, if not the most serious crisis 
in its history. Democracy is beset on all 
sides by the ruthless aggression of the 
totalitarian powers. The greatest war 
machine ever assembled is on a rampage. 
This machine is controlled by a man 
who seeks world domination. To be 
weak and defenseless is the surest way to 
invite aggression and, conversely, to be 
strong and powerful is the surest way to 
avoid aggression. If we and our demo- 
cratic ideals are to survive the turbulent 
conditions existing in the world today, 
we must be strong and powerful. We 
must not only be prepared to meet mili- 
tary aggression, but we must also be 
prepared to meet the economic aggres- 
sion which will surely follow a totali- 
tarian victory. 

During the World War the defense in- 
dustries of this country were expanded 
to a very great extent. In this expansion 
a shortage of skilled labor and semi- 
skilled labor developed. Since the World 
War the concepts of munitions and 
equipment for military forces have 
changed materially. Single shot rifles 
have been replaced by automatic rifles 
and machine guns; foot-soldiers have 
been motorized; cavalry has been mecha- 
nized; crude artillery fire control equip- 
ment has been replaced with complicated 
fire control apparatus which continu- 


ously, automatically and instantaneously 
computes the most intricate ballistic 
problems; the military airplane has be- 
come truly an aerial battleship and has 
assumed a far greater role in military 
operations than during the World War. 

This is a day when war is fought with 
machines and machines must be supplied 
by industry. The people of this country 
want our military forces equipped with 
the most modern weapons. This desire 
of the people was reflected in the action 
of our National Congress, which appro- 
priated and authorized contracts for a to- 
tal of $12,580,000,000 to strengthen our 
national defense. This enormous figure 
does not include over four and one- 
half billion dollars of authorization for 
the construction of a two-ocean navy. 
Mr. Roosevelt has stated in his recent 
speeches that Congress will be requested 
to appropriate additional funds for ex- 
pansion of the aircraft industry and our 
air forces. He has mentioned two billion 
dollars for 12,000 additional bombing 
planes for the immediate air force. In 
addition to this, Great Britain is very 
anxious to purchase some 20,000 addi- 
tional airplanes as well as many other 
items of military equipment. 

It has been estimated that the ex- 
penditure of national defense funds al- 
ready appropriated for the fiscal year 
1941 will create between four and one- 
half million and five million man years 
of work. The Secretary of Labor has re- 
cently announced that the national de- 
fense program will create three to four 
million additional jobs during the next 
year, and, in addition, two million other 
jobs will be created in consumer indus- 
tries as a result of the expanded payrolls 
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of national defense industries. Hence, 
according to the Secretary of Labor, 
there will be five to six million addi- 
tional jobs open to workers in this 
country during the next year. This does 
not include the potential orders from the 
British Government, which, no doubt, 
will be very substantial. In addition to 
this large number of workers, our mili- 
tary forces will withdraw from the labor 
market approximately a million men 
during the next year. 

Due to the restricted training programs 
carried on within industries for the de- 
velopment of skilled workmen during 
the past ten years, and due to the re- 
striction of immigration since the early 
20’s, the total available supply of skilled 
workers in this country is materially 
smaller than it was in 1929. Of course, 
it must be remembered that many indus- 
tries are replacing skilled and semi- 
skilled workers by machinery. A survey 
of 665 industrial plants earmarked under 
war procurement plans for the produc- 
tion of military supplies was completed 
in May of this year. The plants cov- 
ered by this survey reported an employ- 
ment of 775,000 workmen. This report 
indicated that 29 per cent of these con- 
cerns were experiencing difficulty in se- 
curing skilled labor and stated that a 
definite shortage existed in certain crafts 
and trades; 59 per cent of the concerns 
reporting stated that in case they were 
called upon to meet their war assign- 
ment they would be faced with a def- 
inite shortage of workmen skilled in cer- 
tain crafts and trades. The report men- 
tioned above showed that there were 
only a few over 10,000 workmen under- 
going training as of the date of the sur- 
vey. This included approved appren- 
ticeships, beginners and up-grading of 
workers. 

Present reports of the Civil Service 
Commission show that they are unable 
to fill requisitions for certain categories 
of skilled workmen needed in the army 


arsenals and the navy yards. If this 
condition is true in government estab- 
lishments, then there must be a similar 
problem facing private industry. 

When it became apparent in May or 
early June that this nation must prepare 
for a total war, one of the first questions 
to receive serious consideration was the 
availability or non-availability of an ad- 
equate supply of qualified skilled work- 
men. Further, it was recognized that, 
when a rearmament program would be 
put into effect, there must be a large 
training program to help solve the 
skilled and semi-skilled labor problem. 

You are all familiar with the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National 
Defense. The Labor Division of the 
Advisory Commission was given this 
problem of securing labor for the defense 
industries. 

The problem of increasing all kinds of 
skill by industry as needed divides itself 
into three parts: 

Inventory of Present Skills. This 
should cover unemployed, employed and 
employed below their greatest usefulness. 
Various responsible federal, local and co- 
operating agencies are already at work 
gathering this information, but also each 
plant should take stock of the talent and 
experience of its employees and make in- 
ternal adjustments before employing 
new men. 

Training Outside of Industry. This 
includes pre-employment preparation 
and supplementary related, out-of-work- 
time instruction.This part of the program 
is already being provided for by public 
and private vocational and trade schools 
and by engineering colleges, but it is of 
such vital interest to industry that the 
closest kind of cooperation must be con- 
tinuously maintained with them. Na- 
tional Youth Administration, Work Pro- 
jects Administration, and Civilian Con- 
servation Corps also offer opportunities 
for pre-employment work experience. 

It is of utmost importance that the in- 
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dustries served participate actively with 
the schools in setting up entrance stand- 
ards, so that all who complete the course 
will be acceptable for employment. It is 
also important that the numbers of per- 
sons trained be not greatly in excess of the 
needs of the industries served. Industry 
can well afford to supply some of its first 
class employees to schools as teachers. 
Some of their retired employees would 
be excellent instructors. Industrial man- 
agement can also assist these other 
agencies in making their services increas- 
ingly useful to industry. 

Training within Industry. This par- 
ticularly deals with industry’s own train- 
ing responsibilities. This training includes 
three phases: 

(a) Development of production work- 
ers through intensive instruction and 
planned job progression based upon 
analysis and definition of jobs according 
to basic operations. 

(b) The establishment of trades ap- 
prenticeship, in accordance with federal 
standards, separate from production 
worker training, for the purpose of de- 
veloping a predetermined, limited num- 
ber of all-round journeymen mechanics. 

(c) The development of supervisors 
through careful selection, assignment of 
supervisory duties of increasing responsi- 
bility, and provision for related organized 
help through discussions and conferences 
under both plant and outside auspices. 
Technical and other management assist- 
ance must be developed also. 

The Labor Division of the Advisory 
Commission has established a “Training 
within Industry” section to assist defense 
industries in meeting their increasing 
needs for capable workers and super- 
visors. The underlying Purpose of this 
activity is: To assist defense industries 


to meet their man-power needs by train- 
ing within industry each worker to make 
the fullest use of his best skill up to the 
maximum of his individual ability, there- 





by enabling production to keep pace with 
defense demands. 

It is the intention of this organization 
to render specific Advisory Assistance 
to defense industries in inaugurating pro- 
grams which they will carry on within 
their own plants at their own expense. 
The availability of this service will be 
made known, but will not be compulsory. 
There will be no authority to go into a 
plant on any basis other than at their 
request. 

Four general types of assistance will 
apply in most cases and will be adapted 
to fit the various conditions in each spe- 
cific plant. 

1. Help in the analysis of the training 
needs. 

2. Aid in setting up a program within 
the plant to meet its needs. 

3. Make available the experience of 
other employers who have met similar 
problems through headquarters and field 
clearance. 

4. Acquaint plant management with 
the availability of the services of tax- 
supported government agencies, such as 
the State and Federal Employment 
Service, vocational and trade schools, 
engineering colleges, N.Y.A., C.C.C., 
W.P.A., so that the fullest use may be 
made of them. Only through the closest 
coordination and interpretation of the 
needs of industry to these agencies can 
they furnish the most effective pre-em- 
ployment education and experience, as 
well as related instruction for employed 
workers. 

This Field Service can be most effec- 
tively rendered by representatives of 
“Training within Industry” working 
continuously in local areas of the dis- 
trict in which defense industries are 
located. Their activities will be carried 
on under the general direction of a small 
staff at Washington headquarters, so 
that the experience in each district will 
make a contribution to the program as 
a whole. 
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The field organization will be set up in 
some 22 districts as follows, according to 
the most important industrial centers. 
Field experience may result in a smaller 
or larger number of districts. 

New England; Southern New England 
(Connecticut and Rhode Island); Up- 
state New York; Greater New York 
City; New Jersey; Eastern Pennsylvania 
and Delaware; Maryland; Virginia, 
North and South Carolina; Southeastern 
States; Ohio Valley; Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and North West Virginia; North- 
ern Ohio; Michigan; Indiana; Greater 
Chicago and Illinois; North Central 
States; Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas; Texas and Louisiana; 
Colorado and Wyoming; Southern Calif- 
ornia, Arizona, New Mexico; Northern 
California, Nevada and Utah; Pacific 
Northwest. 

1. One district representative bor- 
rowed from industry because of his ex- 
perience and standing in this field of 
work. 

2. One field assistant. 

3. One office assistant. 

4. A panel of ten or more personnel 
and training consultants borrowed from 
industry on account of their knowledge 
and experience, to be available on call 
as needed. All field staff will receive 
“per diem” expense and travel payment 
while serving the Defense Commission 
away from their home stations. 

5. Four advisers, two from labor and 
two from management, will be selected 
on account of their background and ex- 
perience in dealing with such problems 
within manufacturing industries. They 
will assist the district representative in 
anticipating and meeting training prob- 
lems in their areas, and also will be help- 
ful in creating and maintaining public 
interest. 

Let us consider the upgrading of work- 
ers in industrial plants. Modern indus- 
trial organizations are made up basically 
of three kinds of employees: (1) A 


large number of production workers who 
perform one or a few operations skill- 
fully and hence are able to achieve high 
production in a minimum time. (2) A 
smaller group of all-round skilled trades- 
men or craftsmen. (3) Supervisory, 
managerial and technical employees and 
their clerical and office assistants. 


Training Program for Workers 


The factory is a collection of coordi- 
nated processes. In the large, it is itself 
a machine. Jobs are not static—they 
are lines of flow through the shop. One 
job leads to a better and more import- 
ant one, and the employee gets his train- 
ing and develops his skills step by step. 
A man’s job is a rung on the ladder of 
promotion and progress. This is the 
efficient way as well as the American 
way. It is a system that leads workers 
from the bottom upward in the pyramid 
of organization. Rapid and efficient 
training can be made to meet unusual 
expansion needs through such a definite 
step-by-step program. 

There are four things to do in setting. 
up such a plan: 

Engineer the job structure. Carefully 
analyze jobs into their basic operations 
as far as possible. Grade and establish 
their relative worth. Set workers as 
much as possible to performing single 
operations, thereby achieving efficiency, 
high production, good wages, and pre- 
paredness for the next step. 

Map the naturally effective lines of 
promotion. When the job structure is 
examined, it will be apparent that there 
are natural channels through which the 
worker may be upgraded. The bench 
worker may be moved to a simple ma- 
chine operation, then to more exacting 
operatings, next to work requiring him 
to perform his own setup, and so on up- 
ward. Such natural training paths of 
movement can be mapped out. 

Select qualified employees for upgrad- 
ing. When better jobs are open, they 
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should be filled by the best qualified 
employees. An inventory of the working 
force will classify the employee’s poten- 
tial ability, previous experience, educa- 
tion, his job preference, and length of 


service. No matter what form this in- 
ventory takes—whether through inter- 
views or personnel records, or any other 
means—such information is essential to 
training through upgrading. 

Adopt an upgrading policy and make 
some one individual responsible for mak- 
ing it effective. It is essential that top 
management establish a definite policy 
of promotion from within in order to 
train effectively through upgrading. Un- 
der this plan one individual is responsi- 
ble for all placements. He should know 
as much as possible about the jobs in the 
plant and about the employees’ qualifi- 
cations to fill them. In addition, em- 
ployees should be permitted to apply for 
changes in their jobs without prejudice. 

Such a centrally controlled plan makes 
available for quick reference, informa- 
tion on worker analysis, job analysis, 
and paths of upgrading. Such a trans- 
fer service collaborates with the line 
supervision in filling higher jobs with the 
objective of giving the better job to the 
best qualified emp)oyee. Those who op- 
erate this central service must have au- 
thority from higher management so that 
they will be consulted on all upgrading 
opportunities and be in agreement re- 
garding the final action to be taken. Any 
disagreement between the line organiza- 
tion and the central service moves up 
the line for review and final decision by 
top management. Such a plan can 
quickly be set up by assigning the re- 
sponsibility to a man of wide knowledge 
of jobs and workers: in the plant. As it 
operates, it will build up records and 
experience which will enable it to do an 
increasingly better job. 

Carrying out such a policy of training 
through upgrading, coordinated by a 
central placement service, results in 
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rapidly and efficiently training a work- 
ing force of greater flexibility and 
effectiveness. . 

Pay adjustments should be made 
simultaneously with promotion to the 
jobs of higher rating. Prompt recogni- 
tion in compensation and status are the 
means for stimulating and maintaining 
interest in the learning process. There 
will be high morale because of this 
policy of advancement, based on the fair - 
and unprejudiced consideration of merit. 
Where merit and other factors are equal, 
preference should be given to length of 
service. 


Apprenticeship Program 


The objective of apprenticeship is the 
development of all-round skilled crafts- 
men. This is accomplished by having 
each apprentice pursue a pre-determined 
and scheduled program of (a) progres- 
sive work assignments, and (b) supple- 
mentary instruction. 

A well-balanced program provides not 
only for efficient training in trade skills, 
but allows time enough for the appren- 
tice to mature as a responsible worker. 
On the other hand, the program should 
enable each apprentice to progress ac- 
cording to his individual learning abil- 
ity. Some apprentices are thus able to 
successfully complete the entire program 
in a somewhat shorter time than the 
established period. 

You are all familiar with the appren- 
tice training program, and I shall not 
discuss it further. 


Planning for Expansion of Supervisory 
Personnel 


The following four steps are ones 
normally encountered when expanding 
an organization. The plans thereunder 
are basic enough to be adapted to var- 
ious situations. 

Give each present supervisor more re- 
sponsibility. When production volume 
increases, of course, the first obvious 
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method of handling it is to give each 
present supervisor more responsibility, 
i.e., more men, more equipment, more 
floor space, and often more authority. 
Occasionally sections or departments are 
combined and placed under one super- 
visor where previously there were twu or 
more supervisors. Select men from pres- 
ent supervisory force to fill positions of 
new or greater responsibilities. 

Usually there is a limited number of 
qualified supervisors from which men 
may be selected, competent to take full 
charge of new departments, new plants 
or to assume newly created functions. 

Immediate attention to replacement 
and the preparation of understudies is 
essential. In fact, many executives find 
it practical to draw an organization 
chart, and to place under each strategic 
position the names of several men who 
could fill such position, in the order of 
their availability and competence. On 
one or two successive charts, plans are 
drawn showing how the organization 
would be expanded and men shifted un- 
der anticipated contingencies. Thus the 
department head, general superintendent 
or works manager, may specifically plan 
his understudies and moves, and avoid 
“getting in a pinch” when faced with a 
large order or an important expansion. 
Where there is a Personnel or Industrial 
Relations Department, this department 
can be particularly helpful by develop- 
ing such confidential charts and plans 
and submitting them to line executives 
for suggestions and approval. 

This procedure also makes it possible 
to give the maximum amount of organ- 
ized training to understudies and men 
who are to be shifted or promoted. The 
personnel officer, in collaboration with 
operating executives, can then prepare 
a job rotation, progression and observa- 
tion training, and institute organized in- 
struction in the fundamentals of super- 
vision and technical information. 

Select and train beginning supervisors. 


When it becomes necessary, new super- 
visors must be selected and appointed. 
Each company management shows the 
best. source in each instance, whether 
from the ranks of workers, engineers, 
technicians, or others. 

Experience proves conclusively that 
intelligence, personality, vitality and 
other leadership abilities should out- 
weigh technical or trade ability when 
such selections are made. Of course, 
there are some functions where technical 
knowledge is essential, and in such cases 
it must be recognized. 

The following approach represents the 
principal features of a successful plan 
now being widely used, by which prop- 
erly chosen appointees are developed 
into quite competent supervisors in 8 
or 10 weeks. 

Assign the new appointee to Elemen- 
tary Supervisory Work—2 to 3 weeks. 
It has been found that special training 
for a new supervisor in the principles of 
supervision, labor policies and similar 
fields, is more effective after he has had 
a taste of supervisory responsibility. For 
the first two or three weeks, therefore, he 
should be given supervision of a normal 
experienced group of workmen where 
there are no exceptional problems of 
production, discipline or worker training. 
During this first assignment, he should 
be made responsible for routine duties, 
such as shop orders, time tickets, ma- 
terial ordering, work assignment, routine 
production, quality and schedule control. 
He should be closely guided and coached 
in these matters by an _ experienced 
supervisor. He should not be thrown 
into problems or controversies on wage 
payment, grievances, discipline, em- 
ployee selection, transfer or dismissal, 
maintenance, cost analyses and like 
questions. Give the new supervisor in- 
tensive instruction—1 to 2 weeks. 

Take the beginning supervisor (in 
groups of 3 or 4, up to 12) off the job 4 
hours a day for 15 to 18 consecutive 
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days or full time for 6 to 10 days. Give 
him concentrated instruction in the prin- 
cipal features of his new supervisory job. 
This will prepare him to deal more con- 
fidently with difficult situations as they 


arise. Otherwise it may be months be- 
fore he encounters them and learns how 
to deal with them through costly trial 
and error. Discussion of typical operat- 
ing cases, problems and questions should 
be lifted directly out of job situations. 
An experienced training specialist, using 
suitable training quarters, can thus help 
beginning supervisors to acquire much 
of the knowledge and judgment which 
would otherwise require months or years 
to gain. Assign the new supervisor to 
more difficult and responsible work—4 
to 6 weeks. 

The new supervisor now has begun to 
have a basis for judgment and should be 
placed in a position where he is responsi- 
ble for a normal working group including 
some inexperienced workers. He should 
have contact with the full range of 
supervisory problems, and under experi- 
enced coaching, should be given responsi- 
bility for them just as rapidly as he is 
able to handle them properly. Put the 
new supervisor “on his own.” 

At this stage, the new supervisor may 
be given normal line responsibility un- 
der normal supervisory guidance and 
share in whatever staff meetings, super- 
visory conferences, or other organized 
aids are available. 

Develop a reserve or pool of potential 
supervisors. Future needs for super- 
visors should be anticipated and a pool 
of qualified men developed. 

Many men are broadening their out- 
look and scope of knowledge through 


out-of-hour study in university exten- 
sion, correspondence schools, company 
classes, and through individual study of 
company products and production meth- 
ods. Often among such men there are 
excellent candidates for beginning super- 
visory jobs. 

It has been found advantageous to 
make arrangements to use an outside 
service—state university or state voca- 
tional education department—for a 
course in “Foremanship” adapted to 
their particular needs. Under such out- 
side auspices, enrollees do not expect im- 
mediate recognition by the company and 
yet the company has a pool of interested 
and partially trained potential super- 
visors from which to draw. 

When pre-supervisory training is set 
up and offered by a company and open 
to voluntary enrollment, men who take 
the training will expect recognition. This 
is true in spite of the fact that no job 
offers are made or implied, yet their dis- 
appointment is a serious morale factor 
when they are not selected for super- 
visory positions. 





New State Department of 
Education Appointment 


Mr. Andrew Triche, formerly of the 
University of Pittsburgh in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education 
in Louisiana. He succeeds Mr. E. G. 
Ludtke, who served in that capacity for 
a number of years. We congratulate 
Mr. Ludtke on the fine record made by 
him in Louisiana, and extend our con- 
gratulations and best wishes also to his 
successor, Mr. Andrew Triche. 


Education for Home and Family Life 


HE importance of education for 

home and family life as part of a 

general education is being rather 
widely accepted today. Recently, an ex- 
tensive study of the amount and kind of 
home making information which is fa- 
miliar to students entering the home 
economics departments of colleges in 
Indiana was made. One purpose of the 
study was to find a way of estimating 
the general character of the fund of such 
information which is gathered in the 
flow of experiences common to child life 
and also that which may be due to 
specific education offered in schools. The 
findings of the study suggest an extent 
to which results of scientific research in 
foods and nutrition, in principles of 
management and of good personal re- 
lationships, and in the application of 
some social and economic concepts may 
be included in the ordinary curricula of 
the public schools today. 

One might ask if any adults who were 
in high schools some twenty-five years 
ago then had very clear notions of what 
constitutes an adequate diet, what makes 
a home site valuable or what to do with 
Johnnie when he tries out parental en- 
durance with a few tantrums. Where 
have our modern teen-age folks learned 
some of these things? Some twelve hun- 
dred young women were tested for such 
information. They came from twenty- 
three states, from villages, towns, met- 
ropolitan areas and from farms. More 
than one-third of them had not studied 
home economics in high school. Their 
intelligence ratings follow the normal 
curve representing scores on general col- 
lege aptitude tests. The test prepared 
for this study dealt with materials basic 
to home economics education. It in- 
cluded questions about matters of vary- 


ing degrees of difficulty, the application 
of principles underlying skillful man- 
agement of typical processes and prob- 
lems, and the analysis of situations sim- 
ilar to those frequently met in family 
life. 

The results of the test were studied 
with relation to intelligence levels of the 
students, the amount and kind of specific 
training in home economics which they 
had, and evidence of other kinds of ex- 
perience which may have contributed to 
success in the test. Each question was 
studied in terms of its difficulty value 
for groups having different backgrounds 
of training and experience, as well as in 
relation to intelligence of the student. 
The reliability of the test was measured 
by re-testing and by the odd-even tech- 
niques. Although the test was com- 
paratively short, the reliability coeffici- 


ents were adequate for group prediction- 


The validity of the test is suggested in 
the association of many high scores with 
those of students who have shown su- 
perior general ability in home economics 
activities. 

The study reveals some outlines of 
bodies of knowledge which may be 
familiar to most students who pass 
through and graduate from high schools. 
Some of this information is doubtless 
gained in the ordinary experiences of 
daily living, in the gradual accumulation 
and synthesis of information and abil- 
ities associated with the several courses 
of the school program, as a result of the 
impact and striking use of scientific data 
in modern advertising, and also by way 
of the radio and popular reading mate- 
rials. It is also probable that many 


mothers and fathers of children now in 
school have had access to and have ben- 
efited from educational materials ap- 
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plicable to the conduct of their homes. 
Dramatic shifts of emphasis in educa- 
tional materials toward scientific child 
care, feeding and management, toward 
the better control of disease, toward edu- 
cation for satisfying home life with all of 
its ramifications, lie well within the 
memories of most adults today. Much of 
the philosophy of modern living is con- 
fused and incoherent. However, there is a 
definite suggestion that something is 
being accomplished in the extension of 
education to include those activities, in- 
terests and attitudes, skills and purposes 
which affect the intimate arrangements 
and conduct of the family unit. 

The test was difficult enough so that, 
even after a year in college, no one of 
those who took the re-test made a per- 
fect score. Some of the questions were 
answered correctly by a high percentage 
of those who had some previous training 
in high school home economics. There 
was a marked over-lap in the distribu- 
tion of scores earned by the trained 
and non-home-economies trained groups. 
There was a consistent and significant 
difference in mean scores in favor of 
trained groups in all of the ability and 
experience classifications studied. Since 
the test was planned with the objectives 
of home economics education in mind 
and within the materials included in the 
vocational home economics program out- 
lined for the public schools of the state, 
the body of information represented may 
be assumed to be at least partly repre- 
sentative of an accepted program in edu- 
cation for family life. 

Differences in native ability plus op- 
portunities for specific training in 
schools or in other organizations which 
deal with the materials of home eco- 
nomics education resulted in marked 
differences in scores earned by indi- 
viduals and also in frequencies of error 
on individual questions. Typical learn- 
ings represented by scores were classi- 
fied. When arranged in relation to diffi- 


culty and to the achievements of those 
whose backgrounds of training differed, 
the following groupings of ideas or 
themes resulted: 

(a) The areas of subject matter most 
generally familiar to the students rep- 
resent ideas associated with the selection 
of types of furniture; general sources of 
vitamins, minerals and calories in foods; 
foods in their general relation to health, 
weight and growth; environment for and 
behavior in the family group; general 
aspects of the use of income, credit and 
installment buying; social amenities; 
some points in the care of the sick; 
simple sewing processes; terms descrip- 
tive of art principles; and a few concepts 
of child behavior. 

(b) From one-fifth to two-fifths of 
the group were familiar with some ideas 
related to housing the family and fur- 
nishing the home, some specifics of the 
sewing machine and sewing processes, 
suitable accessories for costumes, char- 
acteristics of textile fibers, and some 
principles to be applied in the cooking 
of types of food. This group of ideas 
probably represents some specific learn- 
ings which occur in the early years of 
home economics training. 

(c) Less than one-fifth of the group, 
and chiefly those who were considered 
the more intelligent or who had the more 
extensive training and experience, scored 
well on questions which suggest ability 
to schedule work programs; to plan for 
money, time and energy expenditures; 
to understand modern merchandising 
practices; to recognize some _ specific 
values in foods; to differentiate food re- 
quirements or particular cooking meth- 
ods; to analyze problems in clothing; to 
apply principles of design; and to be 
logical and consistent in the analysis and 
solution of some problem situations. 

The wide variety of home economics 
subject matter in which students may 
work and the abundance of materials 

(Continued on page 33) 





Business Edueation in the Office 


Occupations 


F. GRANT MARSH 


Epiror’s Note: Teachers in the field of Business Education should 
read this very informative and carefully written article—B. B. 


UCH of what follows will be fa- 

milar to many of you. Read- 

ers of business education peri- 
odicals know that these publications 
abound in articles dealing with many 
phases and problems of business educa- 
tion arising from the ever-changing bus- 
iness, social, and economic world in 
which we live. It is practically impos- 
sible for one person to read all that is 
written. These articles present many 
significant trends and issues. To discuss 
adequately the present status of busi- 
ness education in the office occupations 
and to attempt to predict what the fu- 
ture holds would be a difficult task. 
Therefore, four phases of the topic have 
been selected because they are timely 
and interesting. These are: (1) the ef- 
fect of changing conditions upon the 
preparation of those entering office occu- 
pations, (2) the trend toward mechani- 
zation, (3) factors affecting employ- 
ment, and (4) cooperative or apprentice 
training. Much information has been 
taken from professional articles. In gen- 
eral, the term “business education,” as 
used here, will be confined to its relation- 
ship with the office occupations. 


1. Preparation of Prospective Workers 


Today two conditions exist which are 
affecting the program of business educa- 
tion and are influencing the selection and 
preparation of young people for employ- 
ment in office occupations. These are: 
(1) age of initial employment, and (2) 


* An address delivered at the 34th Annual 
Convention of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, December, 1940. 


the desire of many more beginners to 
enter office occupations than there are 
jobs available. 

During the past decade there has been 
a steady upward trend in the age of ini- 
tial employment, the level now in many 
sections being slightly more than the av- 
erage age of high school graduation. The 
result is that only a small percentage of 
high school graduates find employment 
in office positions. What are these young 
people going to do until they reach the 
employable age? The best answer is to 
obtain more training in school. 

Every year thousands of young people 
graduate from high school. At least two- 
thirds of these graduates hope to find 


positions in the so-called “white collar’~ 


jobs. Since only one-third of all the job 
holders in the country are in this class 
of work, these young people should know 
that the competition for jobs is keen. 
Those fortunate enough to get jobs are 
the ones who best fulfill the qualifica- 
tions for the positions—those who have 
had adequate preparation. What can be 
done to prevent overcrowding the mar- 
ket? The answer is better selection and 
guidance. 

Many problems in the administration 
of business education in secondary 
schools have arisen from these condi- 
tions. Changes in objectives and cur- 
ricula are being made. Guidance and 
selection are becoming essential elements 
in educational programs. Placement and 
follow-up are the goals toward which ef- 
fective business education points. The 
selection of teachers, qualified by prepa- 
ration and experience to teach business 
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education courses, is receiving more seri- 
ous attention than ever before. A de- 
tailed discussion of these problems can- 
not be undertaken at this time. 

However, there is a trend in Cali- 
fornia which has developed from the con- 
ditions mentioned and to which attention 
is invited. It is probable that this trend 
exists in other sections of the country 
also. More exploratory work is being 
done in the high schools; vocational 
training is being deferred until the post- 
high school period. This training is con- 
ducted in graduate courses in junior col- 
leges, and special schools. Where busi- 
ness demands more specialized training 
than the high school can offer, the ad- 
vanced work is given in the junior col- 
lege, or in graduate high school courses. 

The California Youth Survey made 
last year reported that “the number of 
youths returning for graduate work in 
high schools and junior colleges is in- 
creasing each year. The majority of 
these students want courses in trade or 
commercial fields. The kinds of train- 
ing of most value to them in the light 
of actual employment demands, of their 
abilities and interests, and of local edu- 
cational possibilities, are problems con- 
fronting school people and demanding a 
foundation of facts for intelligent solu- 
tion.” The survey recommended “that 
present vocational training courses be 
expanded, and a greater variety offered 
in accordance with the actual needs of 
business and industry for new, trained 
employees. Such training should be em- 
phasized in the last grades of high 
school, and in post-graduate classes and 
in junior colleges offering terminal 
courses.” 


2. Mechanization 


More office machines are being manu- 
factured today than ever before. The 
equipment of a modern business office 
includes a wide variety of commercial 
machines, which are taking over an in- 








creasing amount of office work. There 
is every reason to believe that this pres- 
ent trend toward mechanization will 
continue for several years. 

The increase in use of office machines 
probably has reduced only slightly the 
number of clerical jobs that would other- 
wise have existed. These machines have 
enabled business to have certain types 
of work performed which would have 
been impossible without them. It is re- 
ported that stenotypists are taking over 
approximately 90 per cent of commercial 
reports at conferences and conventions, 
and that court reporters using pencil and 
shorthand are hard pressed by the com- 
petition of these machines. At the same 
time, there are more stenographers em- 
ployed now than ever before. 

The use of office machines is produc- 
ing a change in the character of work 
performed by clerical workers and a 
change in qualifications for employment. 
A large number of workers are required 
to operate these machines. In fact, the 
field may soon become overcrowded. As 
time goes on, more and more of these 
employees will become routine workers. 
With the clerical labor markets over- 
crowded, the untrained worker is hav- 
ing trouble obtaining employment. Al- 
most anyone can learn to operate many 
of these machines in a comparatively 
short time. Some operators learn while 
working on the jobs. Occasionally work- 
ers can be trained quickly to fill vacan- 
cies where shortages occur. The increased 
use of machines is likely to reduce the 
opportunities considerably for non-ma- 
chine-operating clerks during the next 
decade. On the other hand, opportuni- 
ties for machine operators can be ex- 
pected to increase. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the successful office worker is more 
valuable to his employer if he is famil- 
iar with these machines. Schools are now 
stressing the importance of instruction 
in the use of several machines. In a re- 
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cent study, “Fundamental Issues in Busi- 
ness Education,” made by J. Marshall 
Hanna, the opinions of a group of busi- 
ness educators were reported. A ma- 
jority of the group believe that 


“the primary objective of business machine in- 
struction in most secondary schools at the 
present time should be to provide only an ac- 
quaintanceship knowledge of the various forms 
and procedures involving the use of several 
office machines, as opposed to providing only a 
definite vocational skill on one or more 
machines.” 


W. J. Cameron of the Ford Motor 
Company has pointed out that 


“no useful industry is ever superseded. The 
electric light did not destroy the gas industry. 
Gas ceased to be our principal illuminant, but 
other uses of manufactured gas increased its 
consumption by 500 per cent in thirty years. 
Gas, kerosene, and the electric light combined 
could not abolish the candle. In the city of 
Syracuse alone, half a million candles are made 
every working day. Good and useful things 
never disappear. Radio does not abolish the 
telephone, any more than the telephone abol- 
ished the telegraph that preceded it. No use- 
ful industry is destroyed by mechanization; on 
the contrary, industries are enlarged by the use 
of machinery.” 


As our economic life becomes more 
specialized, a large increase in commu- 
nications, reports, records, and analyses 
seems inevitable. The trend is definitely 
toward mechanization in office activities, 
but this does not necessarily mean that 
there will be need for fewer clerical 
workers. It is reported that one large 
concern has added more than 100 cleri- 
cal workers in the last six years just to 
handle the reports it is required to give 
the federal, state, and local govern- 
ments. 


3. Factors Affecting Employment 


Business education is primarily con- 
cerned with training for business. The 
school must have an outlet for its prod- 
uct, and therefore must meet the de- 
mands and qualifications set by the busi- 
ness world. It is to the businessman’s 


advantage to obtain the best the market 
has to offer for the salary he is willing 
to pay. It appears at this time that there 
are more office workers seeking jobs than 
there are jobs available. Qualifications 
are becoming more exacting and rigid. 
Among the factors affecting employ- 
ment to which we can give brief consid- 
eration are age, recent legislation, the 
national defense program, and specific 
requirements of personnel managers. 

There is no denying the fact that dur- 
ing the past decade the initial employ- 
ment age has had a steady upward 
trend. Fewer students are finding em- 
ployment in office positions upon gradu- 
ation from high school. Employers are 
looking for more mature workers. In 
California some companies have estab- 
lished the requirement that applicants 
for employment must be twenty-one 
years of age, or at least in their twenty- 
first year. 

The Selective Service Law presents 
some difficulty for young men of draft 
age to obtain initial employment. Em- 
ployers are, in many cases, asking for. 
male workers who are less than twenty 
years old. 

The Unemployment Compensation 
Law makes it desirable for employers to 
stabilize employment in order to avoid 
high labor turnover, which may prevent 
them from making savings on their con- 
tributions to the government. More care 
is being exercised to select the right per- 
son for the right job. There is a ten- 
dency to keep older workers instead of 
hiring new ones. Young people without 
experience may find it more difficult to 
get placed originally, but, once em- 
ployed, their jobs should be more secure. 
Promotions may be slow. They certain- 
ly will be made more carefully. 

The Federal Wage and Hour Law and 
many state laws impose wage and hour 
restrictions. Limitation of working hours 
may have the effect of increasing the 
number of workers. Minimum wage 
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laws protect the young worker from 
wage slavery. However, because of the 
operation of these laws, the young 
worker may find it harder to obtain em- 
ployment. He is not free to bargain for 
a job. Employers may be loath to em- 
ploy beginners. There would be a 
tendency for them to employ more ma- 
ture workers who are better trained, and 
to refuse to employ workers of lower 
levels of intelligence, ability or person- 
ality. On the other hand, the young 
worker who does find employment, and 
who develops skill and demonstrates 
proficiency, is protected to a certain 
extent against inexperienced workers 
who are willing to work for low wages 
and for long hours. 

Increased employment opportunities 
have resulted from the national defense 
program. As this program gets more 
completely under way, it is expected 
that there will be additional opportuni- 
ties for such employment. How long 
this condition will continue no one 
knows. 

Employment opportunities for male 
stenographers are excellent. In offices 
where both men and women stenogra- 
phers are employed, men are frequently 
placed in positions if they appear to be 
qualified for advancement at a later 
date. According to a study made in 
Southern California, oil companies, rail- 
roads, airplane factories, city transpor- 
tation companies, and wholesale fruit 
companies are among those industries 
which employ large numbers of male 
stenographers. The Federal Civil Serv- 
ice District, embracing Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Hawaii, reports that 
it has failed through repeated open com- 
petitive examinations to obtain qualified 
male stenographers in sufficient numbers 
to meet the needs of the federal service 
in these states. Stenographic positions 
in the federal service afford a promising 
avenue for advancement to positions of 
increased responsibility. 
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Employers are becoming more exact- 
ing in their qualifications for employ- 
ment. Aside from the purely technical 
qualifications of the various skills, 
there are certain intangible qualifica- 
tions, such as personality, appearance, 
attitude, personal traits, manners, and 
ability to cooperate, that are taken into 
consideration. These qualities have more 
or less importance, depending upon the 
types of work the employee is called 
upon to perform. Generally speaking, 
employment managers look for a pleas- 
ing personality and good appearance in 
every candidate. It was recently re- 
ported that, of several thousand dis- 
charged office employees of various busi- 
ness organizations, about 90 per cent 
were dismissed because of undesirable 
character traits, and only 10 per cent 
because of lack of specific skill; also that 
75 per cent failed of promotion because 
of poor character traits, while only 25 
per cent failed because they did not have 
the ability to advance. 

Many companies, especially the larger 
ones, give a battery of tests to each ap- 
plicant. Spelling, arithmetic, clerical 
ability, and intelligence tests, as well as 
physical examinations, are included in 
these testing programs. 

Regardless of the qualifications for 
employment, the aim of personnel mana- 
gers is, and will continue to be, to se- 
lect the person who possesses the charac- 
teristics and qualities best suited to fill 
the vacancy. One manager puts it this 
way, “The practical application of the 
old-age philosophy of ‘survival of the 
fittest,’ as applied to employment, is 
that the best jobs will seek and secure 
the best candidates; less desirable jobs 
will go to the second-rate candidates; 
and the least desirable jobs to the ‘weak 
sisters’ at the foot of the class.” 

A recent survey? reports: 


*Schloerb, L. J., and Medsker, L. L., Clerical 


Occupations. Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, III. 
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“Many employers seem to be giving prefer- 
ence in their hiring policies these days to two 
types of clerical workers. For people whom 
they hope eventually to promote into positions 
requiring some responsibility and executive 
ability, clerical workers with a college educa- 
tion and preferably some additional business 
college training have a decided edge. For 
routine positions, however, many employers 
seem to be developing a prejudice against col- 
lege trained people. The reason behind these 
personnel policies lies largely in the fact that 
few routine clerical jobs offer much oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Young people with a 
college background are likely to be intensely 
ambitious. After they have been on these 
jobs for a few months, they are likely to find 
the work rather uninteresting. Once they de- 
cide that the opportunities to advance to bet- 
ter positions are slim, they frequently leave to 
seek other jobs.” 


4. Cooperative Training 


When business men tell us that be- 
ginners, even good ones, are only about 
half as efficient as experienced workers, 
that they start to work with little or 
no idea as to how business is transacted, 
and that they require a great deal of 
instruction on the job, we, as business 
educators, realize that something must 
be done to improve the quality of our 
product. Serious efforts are being made 
by those responsible for business train- 
ing programs to provide actual busi- 
ness experience for their students be- 
fore they complete the prescribed course 
of instruction. Few will deny that su- 
pervised practical experience for stu- 
dents in an office is more valuable than 
training in a classroom. 

Some schools attempt to solve the prob- 
lem by establishing practice courses 
within their own institutions, where stu- 
dents get practical experience either in 
a special office set-up or in offices of the 
school. Others have established co- 
operative or apprentice training courses, 
wherein students work in local business 
offices under school supervision. This 
plan is intended to have a two-fold pur- 
pose: (1) for the student, to impress him 
with the importance of proper business 


habits and ethics, to broaden his views 
as to what employers expect, and to bet- 
ter fit him to fill his initial employ- 
ment position; (2) for the school, to fur- 
nish it with a business laboratory in 
which to demonstrate the practical na- 
ture of its courses, to enable it to ob- 
tain first-hand information from em- 
ployers regarding their employees, and 
to enable it to send better qualified em- 
ployees who are able to work more 
efficiently from the start than they would 
be otherwise capable of doing. 

Two years ago the San Francisco 
Junior College inaugurated a cooperative 
training program in local insurance offi- 
ces. Applicants for this training are 
selected on the basis of college courses 
completed, general intelligence, special 
training, personality, and qualifications 
prescribed by personnel managers of the 
insurance companies. While undergoing 
training in these offices students work in 
the various departments of the com- 
panies. In practically all cases students 
are assured of employment upon com- 
pletion of their training programs. Em- 
ployers are enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram. One writes: “We now have work- 
ing in our organization three of your 
former students, and we venture to pre- 
dict that your plan will grow and be 
adopted in many colleges throughout the 
country.” Another says: “This co- 
operative experimental work on the part 
of industry and the school authorities 
is a very worthy movement, and from 
our own experience we have no hesitancy 
in fully indorsing it.” Many other exec- 
utives have expressed similar opinions. 
This program is carefully supervised by 
an instructor of the college to prevent 
exploitation and to see that students re- 
ceive a variety of business experiences 
in the cooperating offices. Nineteen com- 
panies are now participating ir. this pro- 
gram. 

The California Youth Survey recom- 
mended that 
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“efforts be made through cooperation between 
school authorities and employers to provide 
opportunities for students in graduate classes, 
trade schools, and junior colleges to divide 
their time between working and attending 
school, each activity to supplement the other 
in equipping youth with practical and theo- 
retical vocational knowledge of their chosen 
professions.” 

There are many who believe that the 
present federal-state program of business 
education in the distributive occupations 
should be expanded to include the office 
occupations. The administration and 
financing of the expanded program would 
be in many respects similar to the one 
now being conducted. Opposed to this 
view are those who believe that the pres- 
ent policy of the Federal Government of 
providing financial assistance to special 
types of vocational training should even- 
tually be discontinued in favor of aid to 
education. Whatever is done, it is safe 
to predict that business education will 
continue to search for ways of providing 
students with practical experience while 
still in school. 

Today’s outlook for business education 
seems very bright. Business, temporarily 
stimulated by rearmament, appears to be 
on the ascendency. Employment figures 
are highly encouraging. Much has been 
done to obtain closer cooperation between 
business and business education, more 
needs to be done. Many problems in 
business education remain unsolved; new 
ones are constantly arising. There is no 
breathing spell for us. 





Education for Home and 
Family Life 
(Continued from page 27) 


which contribute to the fulfillment of an 
educational plan in this field may result 
in a many faceted accumulation of in- 
formation, attitudes, interests and abil- 
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ities. The promotion and evaluation of 
such a program and the guidance of in- 
dividuals into activities suitable for in- 
dividuals whose needs differ widely 
offers a unique challenge to educational 
institutions. The study of which this is 
a brief review has demonstrated that 
measurable values can be obtained in 
such a plan of guidance, instruction and 
supervision as are provided in the voca- 
tional home economics program of this 
state. It has also demonstrated the 
likelihood of rapid and effective learn- 
ings which occur in the practice of 
carrying a problem through to comple- 
tion over a suitable length of time. 
Vitally interesting, capable of stimu- 
lating the abilities of all, and applicable 
to the needs of any who may be con- 
cerned with the fundamental activities 
of daily living, such programs carry a 
potential wealth of development for the 
individual. To assure the fullest de- 
velopment of these potentialities, to 
direct them toward the most desirable 
goals and in accordance with an Amer- 
ican way of life challenges the best 
efforts of teachers in every field. 





National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


A three-year program of action on the 
topic “The Child in His Community” is 
being launched by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, through 
its 28,000 local parent-teacher associa- 
tions. This program is being actively 
sponsored by Mrs. William Kletzer of 
Portland, Oreg., the national president. 
The program includes a special empha- 
sis on vocational training and the pro- 
motion of child labor laws. Information 
concerning the program can be secured 
by writing to the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 600 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





An Evaluation of Vocational Training 
SAMUEL FICK 


ANY high schools are graduating 
students each year from voca- 
tional courses. Much speculation 

is being done as to the value of the in- 
dustrial programs. The question which 
usually arises is: Do the graduates ac- 
tually enter the occupation for which 
they trained? 

In an attempt to answer this question 
the speaker made a folow-up study of 
some students who graduated from the 
Los Angeles City Schools. 

The major purpose of this investiga- 
tion was two-fold: (1) to discover the 
value of vocational training and voca- 
tional placement of graduates of Los 
Angeles City Schools; and (2) to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of vocational 
training in the high school curriculum 
according to a survey of students’ 
opinions. 

An attempt was made to ascertain 
what becomes of that group of students 
who have been receiving a very definite 
type of vocational training. These stu- 
dents have been graduated from two of 
the public high schools of Los Angeles 
and have since been working during a 
period of time which varied from nine 
months to six years. 

The exact nature of the problem re- 
veals itself in answers to the following 
questions: (1) In what manner did these 
graduates get their first job? (2) How 
many graduates are working at the oc- 
cupation for which they were trained? 
(3) How many students have worked at 
any time since graduation at the occu- 
pation for which they were trained? 
(4) Did their high-school training help 
them in securing their position? (5) 
What branches of their high-school 
training helped them the most and in 


which do they feel weak? (6) Would 
they take the same course again in high 
school, and why? (7) Has it been neces- 
sary for them to continue their educa- 
tion since graduation from high school? 
(8) How many of them are enrolled 
in school? (9) For what reason did 
those who continued their education 
do so? 

A school system may train many stu- 
dents each year with each shop teacher 
doing an exceptionally fine job, but if the 
training program ceases at this point 
and the student is left alone to find a 
position in any manner in which he sees 
fit, the result may be very disastrous to 
his future occupational life. Students 
who enter vocational classes usually do 
so after having definitely decided upon 
their future careers. After having had 
approximately two years of vocational 
training in the high-school shops, these 
students naturally wish to secure a job 
in the occupation for which they have 
trained. Many times they are unable to 
secure positions in their chosen field and, 
because of discouragement or economic 
necessity, are forced to take any job 
available. Many times these graduates 
never enter the field for which they have 
trained, and the time spent in preparing 
may be wholly or partially lost. By 
finding out how these students secure 
their first job, and comparing the num- 
ber employed in the occupation trained 
for with those who are engaged in other 
occupations than the one for which they 
trained, some recommendations may be 
made as to the necessity for a stronger 
school placement and coordinating sys- 
tem. 

A graduate’s opinion of his schooling 
may not be one which should be taken 
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as a definite recommendation as to the 
worth of his course; however, a compi- 
lation of the opinions of a large number 
of graduates should have some value in 
judging the efficiency of the program 
in general. By asking a large number of 
students whether their high-school train- 
ing had helped them to secure and to 
hold their jobs and whether any specific 
part had helped or whether there was a 
deficiency of training in any particular 
branch, some definite conclusions could 
be drawn which, together with the opin- 
ions of the employers and school officials, 
would be very much worth while. 

A questionnaire printed on a double 
post card was mailed to the: graduates 
and 144 were returned properly filled 
out, representing 29 per cent of the 
group. Answers came from a very well 
distributed group of graduates. In other 
words, those answering did not represent 
graduates from any one particular class. 
Many of the graduates had moved, leav- 
ing no forwarding address, which ac- 
counts, in part, for the low percentage 
of responses. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. How did you get your first job? (Check 
one) 
School employment office 
Parent 
Friend 


Other source 

. Where are you working now? 

. What kind of work are you doing? 

. How long have you worked at the trade for 
which you were trained (regardless of pres- 
ent employment)? 

. Did your High School shop training help 
you to secure your position? 

6. Which High School training is helping you 

most? (Check one) 


mm GC bo 


ao 


Shop 
Science 
Math. 
Drawing ms 
7. (a) Would you take the same work again 
in High School? 
(b) Reason 





8. In what branch of your training do you feel 
weak? (Check one) 

Shop 
Science 
Math. 
Drawing ...... 

9. Do you expect to follow the occupation for 
which you trained in High School even if 
you are not doing so at present? 

10. Have you done any further studying since 
leaving High School? (Check one) 

Night school Ef are 
Correspondence school 
Instructed by employer 
Own reading 

11. If you are in school, where? 

12. If in school, why did you continue your 
education? 

(If you are unable to describe fully all that 
you wish to say on this card, will you write me 

a letter?) 


Groups used. Due to the industrial de- 
pression, employment opportunities were 
very scarce during part of this period. 
In view of this condition, a study of the, 
occupations followed by graduates from 
Smith-Hughes courses had great signifi- 
cance as to the worth of vocational 
courses. 

For method of convenience in handling 
the data the students were divided into 
three groups. Group I contains only 
those students who were engaged in an 
occupation for which they were trained; 
Group II includes those students who 
were not employed in an occupation for 
which they were trained; and Group III 
represents those who are in school for 
additional training. 

Group I was divided into three divi- 
sions: (a) those who are employed 100 
per cent of the time in the occupation 
for which they were trained; (b) those 
employed in the occupation for which 
they trained 50 per cent of the time; and 
(c) those using their trade only occa- 
sionally. This classification also is in 
keeping with Prosser and Allen’s defini- 
tion of vocational education: “Vocational 
education becomes that part of the ex- 
perience of any individual whereby he 
learns successfully to carry on a gainful 
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occupation.” ! Using this classification, 
Group I contains ninety-one, or 63.2 per 
cent, of all graduates in the follow-up 
study. This group was found to be work- 
ing in the occupation for which they 
were trained. In division (a) of Group 
I, fifty-five, or 50.6 per cent, of the grad- 
uates in this group were found to be 
working on the job, requiring full-time 
use of the trade skill and technical 
knowledge within the occupation for 
which they were trained. In division 
(b), sixteen graduates, or 17.5 per cent, 
of Group I were on a job requiring the 
use of their trade knowledge at least 50 
per cent of the time, and in division (c), 
twenty, or 22 per cent, used their trade 
knowledge only occasionally. 

Group II contains forty-seven, or 32.6 
per cent, of all the graduates contacted. 
These graduates were in an entirely dif- 
ferent occupation than the one for which 
they were trained, and were making no 
use of their high-school occupational 
training. Group III contains six gradu- 
ates, or 4.2 per cent, who were in schools 
of higher learning. The schools men- 
tioned in nearly all cases were junior 
colleges, universities or trade schools. 

The graduates were classified by trades 
and the percentage of those found to be 
in Groups I, II, and III. The reason for 
the maximum percentage of one hundred 
shown in photography being indicated is 
that there was but one photographer who 
reported. With the above-mentioned 
facts regarding photography in mind, it 
was of significance that the percentage 
of 93.7 per cent found in the machine 
shop were in Group I. Following rather 
closely the high percentage shown by 
this group are found by those in avia- 
tion, mill cabinet, auto mechanics and 
printing occupations. The smallest per- 
centage (43.7), found in Group I, is in 


*Charles A. Prosser and Charles R. Allen, 
Vocational Education in a Democracy (New 
York: The Century Company, 1925), p. 4. 


architectural drafting, and it is also in- 
teresting to note that the highest per- 
centage, or 13.1 per cent, of graduates 
who went on to schools of higher learn- 
ing were those from the architectural 
course. Mechanical drafting, making 
up 65 per cent of Group I, would seem 
to indicate that there are more direct 
and indirect uses for this subject than 
that of architecture. Like the architec- 
tural graduates, the sheet-metal students 
were equally divided in their type of em- 
ployment. Fifty per cent were work- 
ing at their chosen occupation while the 
other 50 per cent were not. With the ex- 
ception of these two extremes, the ma- 
jority, ranging from -60 per cent to 70 
per cent, worked at the occupations for 
which they were trained. 

Value students placed upon specific 
courses in vocational training. Most vo- 
cational courses are divided into shop 
and related technical instruction. While 
in school students are told by their shop 
instructors that there is a definite and 
specific need for training in certain sub- 
jects relating to the occupation for which 
they are training. The graduates’ value 
placed upon certain specific parts of this 
related work, while not always authentic, 
might be of considerable assistance to 
a shop instructor when he makes his 
allotment of time to each subject within 
the related subjects group. The related 
technical instruction consists chiefly of 
science, mathematics, and drawing as it 


relates to the occupation for which the’ 


student is training. The graduates were 
asked to check the particular work of 
their entire vocational training which 
had helped them the most. Ninety-two, 
or 60.8 per cent, of all graduates indi- 
cated that their shop training had helped 
them the most. Seven per cent indicated 
science, 19.8 per cent indicated mathe- 
matics, and 12.4 per cent indicated draw- 
ing. The high percentage shown in shop 
is a natural thing to expect, but the 
next highest is mathematics, which is 
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quite enlightening because it expresses 
the students’ own value of mathematics. 
The drafting students placed more em- 
phasis on mathematics than did any 
other group. The auto electric graduates 
placed more emphasis upon science than 
did the others, and the drafting majors 
stated that their drafting had helped 
them the most. 

Perhaps the most important element 
displayed in these data is the fact that 
approximately 60 per cent indicated that 
their shop training had helped them the 
most, while 40 per cent indicated that 
their related technical training had 
helped them the most. 

Weaknesses which graduates claimed 
existed in vocational training courses. In 
order to assist in establishing some ade- 
quate reason for recommending any 
changes in the vocational training pro- 
gram, the graduates were asked to name 


the part of their shop program in which . 


they felt particularly weak. While it is 
true that these opinions are from young 
men who in many instances have not 
been employed for any length of time, 
they will at least indicate some specific 
weaknesses which they have noticed. 
Seventy-five, or 56.3 per cent, of all re- 
sponses indicated weaknesses in mathe- 
‘matics. The next highest group was 
thirty-six, or 27 per cent, who claimed 
they were weak in science. Seventeen, 
or 13 per cent, indicated they were weak 
in drawing, while only five, or 3.7 per 
cent, indicated they were weak in shop. 
The great number graduating from any 
particular shop claiming to be weak in 
mathematics was in the mechanical- 
drafting and electric-shop students. Only 
five graduates in auto mechanics, archi- 
tectural drafting and printing claimed to 
be weak in mathematics. The architec- 
tural drafting students were the largest 
group claiming to be weak in science, as 
61.5 per cent of those graduating in this 
course signified weakness in that subject. 
Of the thirteen printers who responded, 


six of them claimed to be weak in 
science. 

The interesting facts indicated are 
that a negligible number claimed to be 
weak in their shop work and that a big 
majority of those who graduated with a 
major in drafting did not claim they 
were weak in that subject. With the 
exception of five graduates, they all felt 
that the weakest part of their training 
was some part of their related technical 
instruction. In other words, five indi- 
cated they were weak in their shop train- 
ing and 128 indicated they were weak 
in related work. 

Satisfaction of graduates with their 
training. The answers to the question, 
“Would you take the same work again 
in high school?” were tabulated. The 
purpose of asking the question was to 
discover whether the boys were still 
satisfied with their high school training. 
The degree to which they were satisfied 
would indicate their satisfaction in their 
present occupation. Eighty-one, or 56.2 
per cent, indicated that they would take 
the same course again while sixty-three, 
or 43.8 per cent, indicated they would 
not. 

Fifteen of the sixteen machine-shop 
graduates indicated they would take the 
same work over. Nine of sixteen archi- 
tectural graduates indicated they would 
not repeat the same course. The major- 
ity of the electric-shop students also 
indicated they would not take the same 
course. A small majority of the avia- 
tion, auto mechanics, printing and sheet- 
metal graduates indicated they would 
take the same course if given an oppor- 
tunity. 

In addition to asking them whether 
they would take the same work again, 
they were asked to give the reason for 
their answers. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting reasons for not taking the work 
again were given by the architectural- 
drafting and electric-shop graduates. Of 
these two groups each had a small ma- 
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jority who would not take the course 
again if given the same opportunity. 
Seven of sixteen graduates from the 
architectural drafting course indicated 
they liked the course and would repeat 
the same one if given the opportunity. 
The reasons the other nine gave for not 
liking their school training varied. Four 
replied there was not enough work in 
the architectural field. Two wanted a 
college preparatory course, one thought 
the course too technical, one wanted a 
business course, and one wanted a 
science course. These reasons for not 
liking the course did not fall into any 
one channel, and therefore one can 
hardly condemn the course for these 
scattered reasons. 

Eight of nineteen electric-shop gradu- 
ates indicated they would repeat the 
course because they liked it, four did not 
like it, two wanted a machine-shop 
course, two wanted a commercial course, 
one wanted more mathematics, one 
stated he was not fitted, and one claimed 
he could not make enough money work- 
ing at the occupation. These reasons 
are as varied as those given by the 
architectural students, and it is difficult 
to point out any specific thing which 
might be wrong with the program. 

The other interesting group was the 
machine-shop students. Fifteen or six- 
teen replied that they would take the 
course again because they liked it and 
were satisfied with their occupation. The 
remaining one would prefer a commer- 
cial course. 

Between the two extremes mentioned 
in the preceding paragraphs are the 
middle group who favored, by a fair ma- 
jority, their vocational training. The 
reasons given for favoring their training 
usually were that they liked the work 
and felt fitted for the same. Reasons 
given by those not liking their course 
was that they wanted another type of 
course or they could not find employ- 
ment. Undoubtedly the chief element 


affecting their like or dislike for their 
training was the opportunity they had 
for securing employment. 

It is quite apparent from the remarks 
made by those students who were 
not satisfied with their course after they 
had graduated, that they had not chosen 
the occupation for which they were fitted 
or perhaps were working at the one in 
which they could find employment. This 
condition can never be entirely elim- 
inated, perhaps, but it could be mate- 
rially assisted by making periodical 
surveys of the needs of industry and also 
portraying more clearly the conditions 
which one will find when employed in 
the various occupations in which train- 
ing is offered in the high schools. 

Summary of findings. (1) Of the 144 
graduates surveyed, 63.2 per cent were 
following the occupation for which they 
were trained. Thirty-two per cent were 
working at an entirely different occupa- 
tion than the one trained for, and 4 per 
cent were in school for additional educa- 
tion. 

(2) The trades which showed the 
largest percentage of graduates working 
in occupations trained for were machine 
shop, aviation, and mill cabinet. Ma- 
chine shop showed an extremely high 
percentage of 93.7 per cent. As many 
architectural drafting and sheet metal 
graduates were working at the trade as 
those who were not. The balance of the 
occupations ranged from 60 per cent to 
70 per cent of the graduates working in, 
the trade for which they had prepared. 

(3) Sixty-two per cent of the gradu- 
ates claimed their schooling had directly 
helped them in finding employment. 
This percentage is not sufficiently high, 
and probably the manner in which they 
were obliged to find their first job had 
considerable to do with this situation. 

(4) The graduate’s shop training 
helped the students the most in holding 
their positions. The portion of related 
subjects, which helped them the greatest 
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amount was mathematics. Drawing was 
next in importance, and science was 
ranked as least important. 

(5) A majority of the graduates were 
weak in mathematics and felt that a 
more usable or more closely related form 
of mathematics should become a part of 
their shop training. 

(6) A fair majority of the graduates, 
or 56.2 per cent, were satisfied with their 
course and would repeat the same if 
given the opportunity. 

(7) The entire group who are now fol- 
lowing their chosen occupation, plus one 
per cent more, expect to follow the oc- 
cupation for which they were trained. 

(8) Additional schools, such as night, 
correspondence, trade, junior colleges, 
and universities, were attended by 
eighty-one of the students. The rest of 
them claimed that they had gained 
further education through instruction by 
their employers. This is an indication 
that these graduates were satisfied and 
sufficiently interested to improve them- 
selves to the point of eventually becom- 
ing leaders in their respective fields. 

All the data revealed in this study are 
not reported in this paper as some of it 
had to do with specific items which 
would not be of great interest at the 
present time, and also lack of time will 
not permit their inclusion. 

Comparison of related studies. Since 
the study reported above has been 
limited to the graduates from a very few 
classes from only two high schools, it 
will be of interest to compare the find- 
ings with other similar studies in other 
geographical centers. 

The Counseling Department of the 
Minneapolis Public Schools,? have made 
six follow-up studies of ‘high school 
graduates since 1926. In June, 1935, 


* Counseling Department, Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Schools, “What Do High School Graduates 
Do?” (unpublished report of a survey. Minne- 
apolis: Department of Education and Minne- 
apolis City Schools, June, 1935), pp. 1-6. 








their study included 247 graduates from 
the Miller Vocational High School. 


Of the 247 graduates at Miller 40, or 16.1 per 
cent, were back in school, all but five of them 
being enrolled again at Miller as post gradu- 
ates. Fifty-five per cent of the Miller gradu- 
ates were employed, most of them in lines of 
work for which they had been trained at the 
school. Fifteen per cent of the graduates were 
unemployed. This is about the same percent- 
age of unemployment as was found for high 
school graduates? 


Blum * went to considerable expense of 
time and effort when he personally inter- 
viewed 106 graduates from Smith- 
Hughes Vocational classes. These stu- 
dents had graduated during 1928, and 
had been employed about three years 
when the study was made. The follow- 
ing Oakland high schools were used, 
Fremont, McClymonds and Technical. 

The purpose of the investigation was 
to discover the value of vocational guid- 
ance, vocational training, and vocational 
placement to graduates of the Oakland 
City schools as compared with those 
students who found work in trades with- 
out school guidance, training or help in 
placement. It was also the purpose of 
the study to determine the effectiveness 
of Smith-Hughes training in the high- 
school curriculum according to students’ 
and employers’ opinions. 

The study also included information 
as to what becomes of vocational stu- 
dents who have had definite training in 
trade and industrial occupations. 

The author makes the following con- 
clusions in regard to the use of occupa- 
tional training received: 

The data show definitely that the Smith- 
Hughes graduates are entering the trades and 
are using the trade, skill, and technical knowl- 


edge within the occupations for which they 
were trained. The high percentage of 63.7 per 


* Ibid., p. 2. 
* Joseph S. Blum, “A Follow-up Investigation 
of the Smith-Hughes Graduates of the Oakland 
Public Schools for the Year 1928” (unpublished 
Master’s thesis, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, 1935), 102 pp. 
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cent working at the trade for which they were 
trained justifies the vocational courses offered 
in the high schools of Oakland, California. 

There does not seem to be any great differ- 
ence among the trades as to the percentage of 
graduates who were able to follow their chosen 
vocations. Printing, sheet metal and drafting 
students showed larger percentages employed 
in other work. The automobile, machine and 
electric shop boys showed larger percentage 
employed in the line of work for which they 
were trained. 

The labor turnover was relatively small, with 
half of the graduates holding but one position 
after leaving school and being employed in 
the industry from two and one half to three 
The median number of jobs was 1.78 
per cent, which is very small for the entire 
group. The boys that were placed by the 
school department’s placement bureau and 
those in the line of work for which they were 
trained held fewer positions than did the group 
that found work through outside channels. Not 
only this group that was placed by the school 
employment bureau held fewer jobs but 88 per 
cent of them were making full time use of their 
training» 


years. 


Conclusion. These three follow-up 
studies were carried on in a similar man- 
ner. The findings are quite in harmony 
with each other. It is interesting to note 
that Joseph S. Blum’s study in Oakland 
showed 63.7 per cent of the graduates 
working at the trade for which they 
were trained and the survey just reported 
shows 63.2 per cent. 

Industrial conditions prevailing dur- 
ing the period of time these surveys 
were made undoubtedly had considerable 
to do with the small number of gradu- 
ates who followed some of the occupa- 
tions. It is also evident that industrial 
conditions must be continually surveyed 
to determine the needs and that an ac- 


5 Tbid., pp. 56-58. 


tive placement program is a necessary 
part of any vocational program. 
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Farm Youth as a Vantage Point 
H: EB. LATTICG 


EpiroriaL Note: This article by Dean Lattig presents a practical 
review of research as it applies to rural youth and also indicates 
indirectly further possible areas for study—N. E. F. 


WENTY-FOUR years ago this 
"Tents a comparatively small group 

of persons suddenly found them- 
selves in charge of a program designed 
to make the farm youth of America bet- 
ter farmers. These folks accepted the 
new responsibility with seeming confi- 
dence and determination, but I suspect 
they more than once secretly said, “Well, 
we are on our way, but where do we go 
from here?” They were really on their 
own because at that time there was a 
feeling in Washington that states and 
communities had at least a fair idea of 
what was needed for their best welfare. 
Thus, the program of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture, which was destined 
to become nation-wide, was set into mo- 
tion by a handful of earnest, far-seeing 
leaders who believed they had a mission 
to perform. 

Luckily, among these early leaders 
there were some individuals who ana- 
lyzed as they moved along. They even 
looked where they had been before they 
decided where they were going. Some 
of the more earnest investigators began 
early in the trip to look back to see what 
was happening to the young men who 
followed along for a time and then 
dropped out either because they seemed 
to have seen enough or because they 
could not keep up. A few of those who 
had the habit of looking over their shcul- 
ders began to wonder where these young 
people came from and why they came. 
They even wondered whether the back- 
ground of these youngsters would influ- 
ence the time they were to remain with 
the company and the use they would 
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make of the things they had seen and 
heard along the way. 

One of the most significant questions 
with which local, state, and federal ad- 
ministrators are faced is the one that 
seeks to test the ultimate practical worth 
of the instruction and training in agri- 
culture that is offered in our high schools. 
While we cannot answer this question 
with a feeling of complete assurance, 
we do have at least a partial answer to 
the following, thanks to the efforts of 
those who pause for a second look. — 

1. What percentage of those who 
study vocational agriculture later enter 
the occupation? 

2. Are there places in agriculture for 
all who take training for it? 

3. Is there a correlation between the 
number of years of training and the se- 
lection of agriculture as a vocation? 

4. Is a boy from a rented farm less 
likely to enter agriculture than a boy 
from a parent-owned farm? 

5. Does the occupation of the father 
have a direct influence on the occupa- 
tional choice of the boy? 

6. What percentage of town boys enter 
agriculture after leaving school? 

7. Is the boy who has been outstand- 
ing in F.F.A. work more likely to become 
a farmer than one who has not? 

8. Is the size of the supervised farm 
practice program an indication that the 
boy will or will not choose agriculture as 
an occupation? 

9. Is there a relationship between the 
size of his family and the probability of 
the boy becoming a farmer? 

10. Is there any correlation between 
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high school grades and entrance into 
farming? 

11. Does size of the home farm indi- 
cate the probability of the boy becoming 
a farmer? 

12. What percentage of those who en- 
ter farming remain in the occupation 
over a period of years? 

13. Is the choice of agriculture as a 
vocation usually governed by more than 
one factor? 

In attempting to find an answer to 
these questions, most investigators have 
employed much the same procedures, 
namely, the questionnaire, interview, and 
school records. This in itself proves the 
value of personal records for boys who 
enroll in vocational agriculture. Much 
could be learned in years to come if each 
and every department would keep such 
records. 

All of us are familiar with one or more 
studies which have been made to deter- 
mine the percentage of those who enter 
agriculture after having had one or more 
years of training in all-day classes. This 
problem seems to have been the most 
popular of all, and much data concern- 
ing it are now available. Some twenty- 
four such studies covering over 46,000 
cases were examined for the purpose of 
obtaining a fair average for the country 
as a whole. Of these 46,000-odd boys, 
over 24,000, or approximately 52 per 
cent, were engaged in agriculture at the 
time the studies were made. Since these 
studies represented a broad cross-section 
of the nation as a whole and were made 
over a period of ten or twelve years, it 
would seem that we might accept 52 per 
cent as being a fairly close estimate. 
These same studies indicated that ap- 
proximately 6 per cent of the students 
enter occupations related to agriculture 
and that around 5 per cent enroll in col- 
leges of agriculture after leaving high 
school. Thus, it appears that we can 
say with some degree of assurance that 
between 60 and 65 per cent of these boys 


who traveled along for a time with the | 
caravan later made use of the things | 
they had learned along the way. But ~ 
what of the other 30 to 35 per cent? Did § 
they take part out of curiosity, inertia, 7 
or because the leaders did some good 7 
advertising? Or were they in earnest | 
when they started but changed their 7 
We should 7 


minds as they proceeded? 
learn more about this group in the fu- 
ture. 

We hear much these days about the 
dearth of opportunities for young peo- 


ple and, in view of this, quite naturally | 


wonder whether any considerable num- 
ber of our boys would like to become 


farmers but cannot because of lack of | 
finances or a farm on which to live. We | 


have every reason to believe that some 
do find themselves in this situation, but 
little in the way of actual data is avail- 
able on the subject. We do know that 
some young men, when asked why they 
chose another occupation, reply that 
they were unable to become farmers be- 


cause of lack of finances, but we cannot 
be sure that such was the case in all in- 


stances. 
have been able to make a start had they 
been willing to begin as farm laborers. 


It is likely that not over 5 per cent of | 


the total will fall into this classification. 

If the above figures represent reason- 
ably accurate estimates for the country 
as a whole, we still have approximately 
one-third who cannot or will not put the 
training to actual use in the vocation 
they are to follow. This immediately 
raises the question of selection and what 
should be done about it? We have suf- 
ficient data at hand to give us a fair 
idea of the type of boy who will become 


a farmer. Shall we try to pick such boys | 
for our classes? For example, there is | 
much evidence at hand to show that a | 
boy coming from a rented place is far | 


less likely to return to the farm than 
one who comes from a _ parent-owned 
place. Some of this evidence is start- 
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ling. One investigator found that 79 
per cent of the boys who come from 
parent-owned or partly-owned places be- 
come farmers, while only 47 per cent of 
the sons of tenants chose the occupation. 
Another found that the percentages were 
71.9 and 17.8, respectively. If the chances 
are about 2 to 1 against the boy from 
a rented farm, shall we tell him so when 
he is considering the possibilities in agri- 
culture? 

From the beginning we have arranged 
our courses in such a manner as to make 
it possible for a young man to take 
three or four years of training while in 
high school, assuming, of course, that 
the more training he received the more 
likely he would be to make use of that 
training. During recent years a number 
of persons have tried to determine 
whether we were right in making that 
assumption. In the main, it seems that 
we were because most of our informa- 
tion indicates that there is a direct cor- 
relation here. However, one investigator 
discovered that this did not hold true 
in all communities. He found that, out 
of 7,661 cases, 51.8 per cent were farm- 
ing, but 39.49 per cent had had two years 
or less of vocational agriculture, while 
only 16.83 per cent had received three or 
four years of training. Perhaps the seem- 
ing cause for this discrepancy was the 
high percentage of tenant farmers in the 
communities surveyed. 

The occupation of the father seems to 
indicate to a marked degree the possi- 
bility of a boy becoming a farmer after 
leaving school. As one man put it, “Only 
farmers’ sons become farmers.” With- 
out exception, the studies examined indi- 
cated that, unless a boy lived on a farm 
while studying vocational agriculture, 
the chances were all against his selecting 
that occupation as a life work. At the 
same time we learn that farm boys who 
drop out of school with little or no vo- 
cational training are even more likely 
to remain farmers than those who have 


been enrolled in our classes for one or 
more years. Here is something to indi- 
cate that we are not reaching many who 
need our help the most. 

The town boy has been a source of 
worry to most instructors, partly because 
he is often enrolled upon the recommen- 
dation of the principal and partly be- 
cause he is always a problem when it 
comes to a supervised practice program. 
I am wondering how many of our teach- 
ers realize that the chances for town 
boys becoming farmers are about one in 
nine or ten. The information we have 
at hand might well lead us to conclude 
that such lads should be encouraged to 
take other subjects and leave agriculture 
alone. 

There seems to be no doubt about the 
correlation between the size of farm on 
which a boy is raised and his chances 
for becoming a farmer. The highest 
percentage comes from medium to large- 
sized farms and a much lower percentage 
from small places. The small farms, in 
turn, rank higher than rented places in 
this respect. 

What are the real reasons for this? 
Is it because these young men have more 
opportunities to carry on large programs 
of supervised practice and thus are bet- 
ter prepared to farm, or is it because 
the parents are better able to give them 
help when they are ready to strike out 
on their own? We can be sure that 
part of the answer can be found in the 
fact that such places provide more op- 
portunities for father and son partner- 
ships, and this is one means through 
which many young men are getting a 
start. Without doubt, this practice is 
increasing in popularity while hired men 
are becoming fewer in number. 

For years we have been striving to 
improve the supervised practice work 
through increased scope and long-time 
programs. In so doing we believed we 
were improving the training and assist- 
ing the boy toward a start in farming. 
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Recent studies seem to prove that we 
have been right in this, because the ma- 
jority of boys with large supervised 
practice programs seem destined to be- 
come farmers. However, there is a ques- 
tion as to whether the supervised prac- 
tice work should have all the credit. It 
is quite possible that the size of the home 
farms and the ability of the parents to 
give financial assistance were the deter- 
mining factors. 

If a teacher visits a farm for the first 
time and finds that Johnnie, who expects 
to enroll in agriculture, has two or three 
brothers, he can just about write in his 
book that Johnnie is facing a real handi- 
cap if he expects to operate that farm 
at some future date. If Johnnie does 
make a start, it will likely be as a farm 
laborer or tenant. If the brothers are 
older than Johnnie and the place is 
small, his handicap is even greater. If, 
on the other hand, the teacher finds a 
place where the home is modern and has 
many conveniences, then Johnnie is apt 
to show an inclination to remain on the 
place after finishing his high school work. 
At least, certain studies seem to point 
toward that conclusion. 

One would naturally assume that boys 
who have gained distinction in the Fu- 
ture Farmer organization would be likely 
to enter and succeed in farming, but we 
cannot, as yet, prove this conclusively. 
From the limited data at hand, it ap- 
pears that the percentage of State Farm- 
ers who are actually farming is a little 
less than the average for the entire 
group. Since these lads are bright and 
aggressive they are encouraged by their 
high school instructors to enter college, 
and quite a few of them become inter- 
ested in other fields of work. We must 
also face the fact that we lose most of 
the select group in the highest scholastic 
bracket. Whether we like it or not, the 
majority of those who make use of the 
training is in the average group scho- 
lastically. 


The assumption that the training pro- 
gram should be centered around the boy 
and local community problems is borne 
out by investigations which seem to 
prove that the majority of those who 
take up agriculture do so in communi- 
ties where they received their training. 
A study recently completed in Utah, 
which was state-wide and covered the 
years 1918 to 1938, showed that 85 per 
cent of all former all-day students re- 
mained in the state and 79.6 per cent re- 
mained in the high school area where 
they received their training. Of those 
who entered some other occupation, 54.4 
per cent remained in the high school 
area. More will be said regarding this 
interesting study later on. 

Not all boys who enter agriculture 
after leaving school remain in that clas- 
sification. Only a limited amount of 
work has been done on this problem, but 
it seems safe to say that from 12 to 15 
per cent will move into other occupa- 
tions during the first five years after 
leaving school. On the other hand, some 
who first seek other employment later 
drift back into agriculture, thus balanc- 
ing the figures to some degree. 

A moment ago I mentioned the Utah 
survey. This piece of work is of par- 
ticular interest for two reasons. First, 
it covers the state as a whole over an 
extended period of time, and second, it 
brings out certain factors which hereto- 
fore have received very little considera- 
tion. For example, it shows that, when 
large numbers are considered, there is 
very little difference in the average per- 
centage of high school grades between 
the group which enters agriculture and 
the one which does not. The figures 
were 77.1 per cent for the agricultural 
group and 77.5 per cent for the non- 
agricultural group. This does not neces- 
sarily contradict the statement that most 
of the very best students enter other 
fields of employment. 

The study also showed that the boys 
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in the group which remained in agricul- 
ture completed two projects during the 
training period against 1.4 per cent for 
those who did not. Farm laborers and 
common laborers completed the least 
number of projects of any of the occupa- 
tional divisions. Fifty-six per cent of 
those who entered other fields finished 
high school, while 47.7 per cent of those 
in the agricultural group graduated. 

We are not yet ready to set up a defi- 
nite plan of selection even though we do 
have a lot of valuable information at 
hand, because most of the data deal with 
individual factors and there is much evi- 
dence to show that a boy’s choice of agri- 
culture as a life vocation is governed by 
more than one factor. However, any 
teacher with sound judgment should be 
able to make good use of this informa- 
tion without seeming to influence the 
choice of his students, and certainly we 
might expect more cooperation from 
school administrators if they were better 
informed on the subject. Without doubt, 
it becomes increasingly evident that 
guidance is an important function of 
teachers of vocational agriculture. 

There is much research yet to be done. 
More state-wide studies should be made 
and more consideration should be given 
to the effect of multiple factors in choice 
of occupation. We should follow repre- 
sentative groups of young men for ex- 
tended periods of time in order to learn 
more about the long-time effect of our 
training. Since many of the boys drop 
vocational agriculture during or at the 
end of the first year, indicating that for 
many the training is pre-vocational, we 
should give more thought to the course 
content of the first year. Quite possibly 
here is an opportunity which we have 
overlooked for judicious use of selective 
factors. 

And, finally, if we are looking for a 


really tough one, we might try to prove 
that former students have succeeded in 
farming not because of native ability 
and determination, but as a result of the 
training we have given them. 





Book Review 


MERCHANDISING GuipE—M. David Pot- 
ter. Ronald Press, New York. 


This book deals with the mathemati- 
cal aspects of merchandising. It covers 
such well-known subjects as markup, 
turnover, stock planning, purchase con- 
trol, markdowns, gross margin and mer- 
chandise control—all of which have been 
discussed in whole or in part in a myriad 
of other texts. But in this case we are 
not dealing with just another text. 

Anyone who has anything to do with 
merchandising mathematics has a hard 
nut to crack because of the difficulty in 
making a highly technical subject, com- 
plicated by unfamiliar language, simple 
enough to be understood by the average 
student or store buyer. At the same 
time, the material must be inclusive to 
be valuable. At present there is also the 
problem before the student or teacher of 
culling desired information on merchan- 
dising mathematics from a great number 
of texts that are dealing primarily with 
other phases of merchandising. 

The author has taken a step in the 
right direction toward solving these prob- 
lems. All pertinent information is put 
into one book. Material is boiled down to 
the practical essentials and extraneous, 
albeit interesting, theories are elimi- 
nated. Textual matter is kept at a min- 
imum while the emphasis is placed on 
illustrative problems and practice prob- 
lems. Many students and executives will 
find it profitable to have this handy, 
pocket-size book available for study and 
reference.—Fred A. Egmore. 
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The Guidance Role of the Home 


Economics Teacher 


JAMES A. McCAIN 


HE educational service known as 

guidance has the same objective as 

that which the effective classroom 
teacher sets for herself to bring about 
the best possible adjustment of youth to 
society. However, there is a distinction. 
Whereas, teaching in the limited sense is 
concerned with improving a_ pupil’s 
knowledge or skill in some subject-mat- 
ter area, guidance is concerned with the 
development of the individual pupil’s 
personality. Obviously the home eco- 
nomics teacher has an important role to 
fill in both areas. Since the development 
of healthy personalities is a primary goal 
of home economics education, the home 
economics teacher is a guidance worker 
in the best sense of the word. 

School and college administrators have 
furnished me with impressive evidence 
that they subscribe to this philosophy. 
During the last six years I have had some 
part in helping about 300 home econom- 
ics teachers to get jobs. In the process, 
I have discovered that administrators 
have more exacting standards for the 
home economics teachers they employ 
than for any other members of their staff. 
Invariably they demand candidates with 
personalities that are immediately pleas- 
ing. One reason is that the home eco- 
nomics teacher must make effective con- 
tacts with parents and maintain the en- 
rollment in home economics classes. Ad- 
ministrators want their home economics 
teacher to be discriminating in manner, 
dress, and personal appearance generally 
because in these areas she must often 
serve as a veritable paragon of per- 
fection to pupils, patrons, and other 
teachers. 


Though such standards may be a high 
tribute to the profession, they impose a 
challenging responsibility in the develop- 
ment of attractive, healthy personalities 
in the pupils. Towards the achievement 
of this goal, the home economics teacher 
is strategically situated and admirably 
equipped to make a three-fold contribu- 
tion. The first is a contribution to per- 
sonal appearance, worth emphasis even 
at the risk of dwelling upon a triviality. 
The word “personality” is derived from 
a Greek word meaning “mask.” Not en- 
tirely without foundation, therefore, is 
the popular conception of personality as 
the. manner in which one person im- 
presses others. We might all agree that 
personality is what a person really is 
without denying the importance of what 
& person seems to be to others. Stacks 
of evidence confirm the fact that per- 
sonal appearance has a vital effect on 
both the vocational and the personal 
adjustment of women. In my community 
business and professional men were re- 
cently surveyed regarding what qualities 
they found desirable in women employ- 
ees. The findings revealed rather violent 
prejudices. Bright finger-nail polish was 
almost unanimously condemned. The 
characteristic most frequently mentioned 
under the unscientific heading of “pet 
peeve” was “too much make-up.” An 
overwhelming preference was indicated 
for tailored clothes as opposed to so- 
called dressy clothes. Recently described 
in the Personnel Journal was a study of 
why employees of 76 large eastern cor- 
porations lost their jobs or failed to earn 
promotions. The factor responsible for 
the twelfth largest number of dismissals 
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was insufficient care of and improper 
clothing. This same factor ranked 
thirteenth among those preventing pro- 
motions. Such evidence makes it clear 
that good taste in personal appearance 
is essential to the vocational adjustment 
of women. The tremendous responsibil- 
ity of home economics teachers in this 
area cannot be met by group instruction 
alone. Generally, pupils in one class will 
vary over a wide range in home and 
family background, economic status, size, 
shape, weight, and complexion. This 
necessitates attention to the individual 
needs of each pupil and assistance di- 
rected at those personal needs. Here the 
personal appearance of the home eco- 
nomics teacher may make a genuine con- 
tribution to the guidance of youth. 
Boy-girl relationships constitute a 
second field in which the home economics 
teacher may perform an important guid- 
ance function. The need for more effec- 
tive service in this area is generally rec- 
ognized not only by educators but by our 
pupils themselves. Striking evidence of 
the inadequacy of our schools in this field 
was furnished by Bell’s survey of youth 
in Maryland. This survey revealed that 
only three out of every ten youths re- 
ceive most of their sex knowledge from 
parents or relatives. Sixty-six per cent 
of the boys and 40 per cent of the girls 
reported that their chief source of in- 
formation about sex was their contem- 
poraries—friends of their own age. The 
large majority of the youths questioned, 
74.8 per cent, believed that sex education 
should be taught in school. Of these, 
61.9 per cent thought that such education 
should begin at the high school level. 
When asked what they considered their 
own most perplexing personal problem, 
the Maryland youth gave fifth place to 
social relations with the opposite sex. 
Queried as to their opinion of the most 
serious problems of youth in general, 
they gave second place to conduct or 
morals. The home economics teacher is 


in a distinctly advantageous position to 
offer effective guidance in this area. Few 
schools can afford adequate group in- 
struction and counseling by experts in 
social and sex psychology. The home 
economics teacher is professionally con- 
cerned with the social adjustment of her 
students. The content of homemaking 
instruction impinges upon boy-girl rela- 
tionships at many points such as eti- 
quette and social customs, dress and per- 
sonal appearance, standards of conduct, 
the atmosphere of the home, and family 
life in general. Furthermore, the in- 
formal and often intimate association 
that exists between the home economics 
teacher and her individual students 
provides a splendid medium for social 
guidance. 

The best educational philosophy holds 
the home economics teacher responsible 
for more substantial contributions to 
family life than merely artistic and gas- 
tronomic ones. Homemaking education 
can and should throw its full weight into 
the battle to preserve the American home 
as an institution indispensable to effec- 
tive democratic living. The increase in 
the divorce rate is cause for serious con- 
cern. Surveys in some heavily populated 
areas reveal a contemporary rate of one 
divorce for every 1.9 marriages. It is 
an obligation of tne home economics 
teacher to study the findings of socio- 
logical research into the cause of family 
disintegration and to give her pupils the 
full benefit of these findings. Therefore, 
in the entire field of relationships be- 
tween the sexes, with emphasis on prep- 
aration for marriage, the home economics 
teacher has an extremely vital guidance 
function to perform. 

A third area in which the home eco- 
nomics teacher qualifies especially well to 
perform a guidance function is the prep- 
aration of girls for professional wifehood. 
Our literature is rich with penetrating 
characterizations of unprofessional wives, 
women directly responsible for the fail- 
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ure and eventual disintegration of their 
husbands. Outstanding examples are 
Becky Sharp in Thackeray’s “Vanity 
Fair,” Nora in Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House,” 
and more recently Scarlet O’Hara in 
“Gone With the Wind.” Every day, in 
less dramatic fashion, unprofessional 
Wives are undermining the vocational 
success of their husbands all over 
America. 

Research has revealed that about as 
large a proportion of women, as men, 
possess the ability, aptitudes, and inter- 
ests requisite for successful competition 
in many of the occupations virtually 
closed to women. It is regrettable that 
such fields as law, medicine, and engi- 
neering, therefore, must be deprived of 
the rich contributions which many women 
could make them. However, society need 
not lose entirely the gifts of such women. 
As the wives of men in these and many 
other occupations, they can make effec- 
tive use of their abilities. 

College placement work impresses me 
daily with the close relationship of his 
wife to a man’s vocational success. Em- 
ployers considering married men for jobs 
almost invariably seek information 
about and ask to meet their wives. This 
is so often the case that I am convinced 
that placement offices should collect per- 
sonnel data about wives of men regis- 
trants and submit this data along with 
that of the husband when he is referred 
to a job. Everywhere can be found ex- 
amples of men whose rapid vocational 
advancement can be attributed to a 
helpmate in the literal sense of the word. 
Likewise tragic examples can be cited of 
men who occupy positions far beneath 
their level of competence because of 
wives ill equipped for the responsibilities 
imposed by a higher vocational status. 
The traits which commonly distinguish 


unprofessional from professional wives 
sound like a catalog of the seven deadly 
sins. There’s the nosey and meddlesome 
wife who constantly interferes in her 
husband’s occupational life and exercises 
remote control over his relations with his 
staff or colleagues. The extravagant wife 
keeps her family perennially in such 
financial difficulties that her husband has 
little mental energy left to apply to his 
job. Josephine Lawrence’s novel, “If I 
Have Four Apples,” presents in a fine 
way the importance of budgeting to 
family welfare. There’s the lazy, sloth- 
ful wife whose home can never serve as 
an agency for establishing for her hus- 
band those social contacts so vital to his 
professional success. By contrast, the 
social-climber wife makes herself and 
her husband offensive by persistent 
efforts to crash gates which are closed 
to them. The mouselike wife is almost 
never at her husband’s side when he 
needs stimulation and inspiration. And 
by no means least unprofessional is the 
sharp-tongued wife whose store of gossip 
sometimes includes even the family of 
her husband’s boss. The school must 
look to the home economies teacher for 
a major share of the preparation of girls 
for professional wifehood. Every unit of 
the program has a contribution to make 
in this field. 

Without question the home economics 
teacher is an indispensable adjunct to the 
guidance services of her school or college. 
The phase of the curriculum entrusted to 
her is composed of units vitally related 
to the personal, social, and vocational 
adjustment of her pupils. The effective 
home economics teacher will, therefore, 
make a major contribution to the de- 
velopment of healthy personalities in her 
pupils. 


ee 
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Extending Opportunities for Training 
to New Groups in Communities 


CELIA D. 
HE Edison Vocational School in 
Seattle is a combined trade and 


business training school of some 650 
students, of whom about 200 are in busi- 
ness training, which includes salesman- 
ship. Of the remaining 450 students, 150 
are girls and young women learning the 
trades of beautician, commercial artist, 
tailor, dry cleaner, dressmaker, power 
machine operator, household employee, 
or milliner, with the related occupations 
of fancy presser, designer, cutter, pattern 
grader, finisher, alterations worker, 
cateress, for those whose interests devi- 
ate somewhat from the usual. 

Since Seattle, except for the defense 
industries of the present emergency, is 
largely a coramercial city, the need for 
trained business women has always been 
ahead of the demand for workers in the 
skilled and semi-skilled trades. 

The policies of the Edison Vocational 
School, adapted to the demands of the 
community, include: (1) working with 
employee organizations and with em- 
ployer groups, (2) keeping up a con- 
tinual survey of trades, (3) selecting 
teachers from the trades in wich they 
are to instruct, (4) selecting students 
who apply for instruction on the basis of 
their fitness to succeed, as well as for 
their evident interest, (5) placing its 
own students, (6) the room and equip- 
ment to be identical with those used in 
the trade, (7) forming advisory commit- 
tees for each trade, (8) teacher coordi- 
nation, in addition to the contacts made 
by the regular coordinators, (9) actual 
production work as a basis for instruc- 
tion, (10) approximately an hour a day 
given to training in related work, (11) 
the keeping of progress charts for each 


SHELTON 


student, (12) follow-up of graduates to 
check their success, and (13) attendance 
on a seven-hour day basis. 

In considering the extending of oppor- 
tunities for training to new groups in the 
community, it is necessary to take into 
consideration some of these vocational 
policies which have made it possible for 
Edison Vocational School to expand 
along lines adapted to the needs of the 
community. 

Working with employers’ and em- 
ployees’ organizations is essential in any 
vocational program. In Seattle this can 
be very effectively done because most of 
the trades are strongly organized. There 
is a natural tendency for the union of- 
ficial to wish to keep down the number 
of workers trained for his field, while 
employers are demanding 
and eagerly looking for new and better- 
trained workers. It is the work of the 
coordinators, therefore, to cultivate both 
groups and to understand the problems 
of both. If it seems advisable to start 
training in a new field, a survey is first 
made, with interviews of employers, 
labor representatives, and _ workers. 
Figures and facts are recorded which will 
show either a shortage or an oversupply 
and the demand for trained workers. 
The next step is the formation of an ad- 
visory committee. By getting the two 
groups, employers and employees, to- 
gether around a conference table, dis- 
cussion brings out the real conditions in 
the trade, and the results of the meeting 
either cancel or strengthen the survey 
findings. In fact, school officials do not 
look with favor upon the inclusion of a 
new trade in the Edison course when it 
is suggested by a survey alone, but when 


apprentices 
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accompanied by the request from an ad- 
visory committee it is honored without 
fail. 

For several years the employers in the 
Foods Industries have been asking for 
training in their occupation, and par- 
ticularly the training of girls and women. 
But because we have not been able to 
win the cooperation of the union, Edison 
has been unable to open classes in these 
occupations. However, at this time the 
union officials are aware of the shortage 
of competent workers and are beginning 
to realize that some apprentice system 
must be set up. As a result of confer- 
ences with them, in the very near future 
we anticipate coming to an agreement 
which will open up a whole new field to 
the young people of Seattle, a trade 
which has been closed to them for a 
number of years. 

A continual survey of occupations 
naturally follows from a close coopera- 
tion with workers and owners. Em- 
ployers are much more likely than work- 
ers to request classes for the training of 
apprentices. Millinery, power sewing, 
dressmaking, and tailoring were all set 
up after urgent requests from employers, 
followed by a survey, then the setting 
up of advisory committees. At one time, 
when women’s hats were extremely sim- 
ple, requiring little or no handwork, the 
class at Edison was closed to prevent an 
oversupply of workers. A year or two 
later the owners of one or two large 
wholesale houses got together and asked 
the coordinator to reopen a millinery 
class because of a shortage of makers. A 
survey revealed that this condition ex- 
isted. A check-up with the Junior Em- 
ployment Service showed that girls were 
eager to obtain training in making the 
new style hats which were individual 
and elaborate. An advisory committee 
was formed, and a class organized which 
has been going successfully ever since. 

These advisory committees are of con- 
tinual benefit. As a class grows and its 


needs expand, it is natural to call the 
committee together, discuss equipment, 
placement, or production, pool opinion 
and ideas, and evolve a procedure which 
sets the wheels turning for another year 
or two. 

Coordination and placement of their 
own students by the teachers is a fruit- 
ful source of information about new 
trades. In one case, the power sewing 
teacher in her visits began to receive re- 
quests for monogram machine operators. 
She found that the department stores 
were setting up monogram services and 
needed skilled operators to staff them. 
This led to a survey of the opportunities, 
a machine was purchased, and the train- 
ing set up. Now monogram operators 
trained at Edison are in constant de- 
mand. Calls for other special types of 
workers have the same effect in modify- 
ing or enlarging the training given, as 
well as in initiating new classes. 

An interesting illustration of training 
given at the request of an employer oc- 
curred a year ago when the personnel 
manager of a large department store 
asked if the schools would devise a test 
for wrappers. The Guidance Depart- 
ment took over the project and two 
counselors originated a test of manipula- 
tive skill. It consisted of a box with ten 
sets of strings fastened to it in such a 
way that they could be tied in knots 
across the box. Those tying the knots 
up and back in a given time passed the 
test. A simple written test of common 
sense and judgment accompanied the 
manipulative test of skill. Last year, 
ninety-six women and girls were tested 
and eighty-four were trained as wrap- 
pers. All obtained jobs for the Christ- 
mas weeks. So pleased was the store 
management that this year 300 men and 
women have been tested, and a large 
number are being trained as wrappers 
and also packers for a group of stores 
desiring the service. The training re- 
quires only five hours to complete, so 
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that both the workers and the stores are 
benefited. This course has been’ ‘made 
possible by the help of the Junior Em- 
ployment Service, who made all the 
selections and who conducted the test. 

The principle of teacher coordination 
and placement seems to be one to which 
all vocational schools do not conform. 
It has proved very successful at Edison, 
as the figures for placement show. 

In October, 1940, a follow-up was 
made of all the June graduates. Of 
these 209 former students, 2 per cent 
could not be reached, 41% per cent were 
unemployed and looking for work, 31% 
per cent were married or ill and unable 
to work, and the remaining 90 per cent 
were employed or in school. To be more 
exact, 7 per cent had returned to Edison 
for additional training before accepting 
positions, leaving a total of 83 per cent 
who were regularly employed. The 
figures for 1939 show 89.38 per cent 
placed, while even in the poor year of 
1936, 83 per cent were placed during the 
spring and summer. 

It has been the experience at Edison 
that where teachers spend some time 
each month in coordinating, the objec- 
tives of their teaching are kept more 
accurately in mind. They learn the real 
situation with respect to the employ- 
ment of their graduates. The contact 
with employers invites suggestions, keeps 
the employer in touch with the school, 
and keeps the teacher in touch with the 
new machinery, labor-saving devices, 
situation with regard to the unions, 
wages, styles, materials, etc. It has also 
been the means of placing most of our 
graduates. 

The Junior Employment and Counsel- 
ing Service is another means whereby 
Edison graduates obtain jobs. Counsel- 
ors keep a regular contact with the 
school and the coordinators in turn work 
closely with the employment service for 
developments in industry, employment 


trends, or techniques in testing and 
counseling. 

Some cooperative part-time training is 
being done at Edison. In the girls’ 
fields, home service is a cooperative 
course. Girls are admitted to the class 
who show sufficient interest in the work 
to obtain half-time jobs. The class is in 
session from nine to twelve in the morn- 
ing, while the girls return to their places 
of employment for the rest of the day. 
The teacher herself places most of the 
girls at wages ranging from $10 to $20 
a month for half-time, with room and 
board. The housewife frequently em- 
ploys the half-time student with the un- 
derstanding that at the end of the year’s 
course the student will be employed 
full-time at a wage of $25 to $35 or $40 
a month. Another cooperating device 
used in the home service class was sug- 
gested by our advisory committee. Be- 
cause Edison equipment does not include 
a home or practice cottage, we have 
secured the help of ten very fine coop- 
erating housewives who take one or two 
of the students one morning every two 
weeks. The girls go to the home instead 
of coming to school. The employer gives 
them the usual family work to do, but 
works with them and instructs them. 
The girls prepare and serve lunch for 
themselves and the family. In the mean- 
time, the teacher goes the rounds of all 
the homes, confers with the housewives, 
and checks on the students’ work. Stu- 
dents are not paid, but receive carfare 
and lunch in return for their services. In 
this way each girl obtains a variety of 
family work, and understanding instruc- 
tion in many household skills which 
would not be available in a school home- 
service set-up. 

An informal cooperative plan exists in 
the commercial art, millinery, and dress- 
making classes, where students are fre- 
quently sent out to work during the busy 
periods for a few days or weeks. In the 
dressmaking class this work and school 
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plan operates regularly in the busy sea- 
sons of spring and fall. The mature 
students who are soon to finish their 
course are sent out for two or three 
weeks at a time to work in dressmaking 
shops. They are paid at apprentice 
wages and are given credit for school at- 
tendance. The less experienced girls 
benefit also by assuming the work and 
responsibilities of the older girls who are 
out in the trade. This cooperative ex- 
perience is a most valuable part of the 
course, for the girls return full of ideas, 
and with a better understanding of what 
is expected of them by employers when 
they take permanent work. 

The principle of production is followed 
strictly in all classes. Customers come 
to the millinery, dressmaking, dry clean- 
ing shop, or beauty salon, and the stu- 
dents must learn to meet and satisfy an 
exacting trade. In order that production 
work may be acceptable and the student 
ready for any job open to her, she must 
be given a broad base of related mate- 
rial, technical, personal, social, and 
economic. 

Some related work, as in dressmaking, 
will naturally be taught on the job. New 
material brought into the shop gives an 
opportunity for the whole class to study 
it and learn how to work with it. The 
irritable or unreasonable customer offers 
a lesson in tact and forbearance, and 
teaches the students the patience neces- 
sary to cope with the common idiosyn- 
crasies of customers in general. 

Students in most of the needle trades 
spend several hours a week in art and 
design classes. These include color har- 
mony and line, figure and costume 
sketching, study of types of faces and 
figures and adaptation of line and design 
to these types and to styles for different 
occasions. Millinery, dressmaking and 
beauty salon students attend fashion 
displays and reviews, using them as a 
basis for discussion the next day. Trade 
magazines are also used by the teachers 


in lectures and discussions about mate- 
rials and styles. In the slack months of 
January and February more extensive 
studies of related problems are taken up, 
such as attitudes, labor and customer re- 
lations, wage and hour laws, personality 
development, and salesmanship. Re- 
lated work in millinery covers special 
shop knowledge, and in this field the 
wholesale system of filing and number- 
ing patterns with a sketch of each design 
attached is important. For the retail 
trade, the related work includes per- 
sonality development and salesmanship, 
health and cleanliness, all very neces- 
sary in the success of a worker. 

In dry cleaning, girls are trained for 
jobs in all its departments, although they 
usually fit better into certain types of 
work, such as office cashier, marker, of- 
fice assistant, busheler and repairer, in- 
spector, and fancy presser. Related 
work here consists of all the matters that 
need to be explained and discussed be- 
fore the job can be done. It includes 
also a knowledge of fabrics and of 
chemistry. 

In tailoring the related work covers 
the history of the trade, textiles, terms, 
names, testing materials, alterations, 
calculations of prices, problems of the 
tailoring trade, such as buying and sell- 
ing, taking orders, and measuring. 

In all classes related work is the first 
order of business in the morning, occupy- 
ing an hour or one and one-half hours 
beginning at eight o’clock, before cus- 
tomers make their appearance. Since 
production work is the basis of all train- 
ing, the classrooms are set up just as 
trade shops would be. The building is 
a well-lighted factory building, and 
equipment is up-to-date and identical 
with equipment used in industry. In 
fact, all the dry-cleaning equipment was 
donated and set up by the makers of the 
machinery, and is of the latest type. 

To keep students alert, and to help 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Vocational Education and the 


American Home and Family 
MRS. WILLIAM KLETZER 


OR generations the world moved 
along at a rather jogging pace. 
Change came slowly. Skills were 
passed on from father to son, or a boy 
might learn his craft through apprentice- 
ship to an artisan, which placed him in 
a somewhat similar relationship. 
Homemaking was similarly learned 
and taught. The housewife and her fe- 
male kin kept busy from sunup to sun- 
down, spinning, weaving, baking, pre- 
serving food, nursing their sick, striving 
to keep the family clothed and fed and 
well. The skills of housekeeping, 
garment-making, cooking and nursing 
were transmitted from mother to daugh- 
ter. Grandmama’s unguents were treas- 
ured as family secrets. The vocation of 
homemaking, like printing, silversmith- 
ing, carpentering, and all the other 
trades, was taught through the apprer- 
ticeship system. 
The inventions of the past century 
have had the same effect upon the home- 
maker as they have had upon the worker 
in industry. Changes in the technique 
of homemaking have occurred so rapidly 
that the old method of transmission of 
knowledge from mother to daughter is 
ineffective and inadequate. The physical 
equipment of the home changes almost 
yearly and involves changes ir house- 
hold sanitation as well as labor-saving 
devices. Electricity has become the 
household drudge, and the homemaker 
has found it necessary to become a fair 
mechanic and electrician in order to 
function successfully. I recently heard 
someone say that everything in the mod- 
ern household is regulated with the 
switch except the children. 


. 
2 


When I was a child, a standard joke 
was: “Show me a family of good cooks, 
and I will show you a family of dyspep- 
tics.” Today, feeding the family involves 
a knowledge of the latest scientific re- 
search in the field of dietetics. Informa- 
tion on the vitamins and what they can 
do for us is as essential as recipes for 
preparing food. We now feed our fam- 
ilies not only with the idea of satisfying 
appetites but so that they may have 
energy, so that they may have resistance 
to disease, and so that they may enjoy 
physical fitness in spite of the fact that 
the daily routine of most of our people 
precludes the hearty exercise which is 
such an essential part of animal life. 
Because it is obvious that the mother-to- 
daughter system cannot hold up in a 
world which is making new discoveries 
hourly about the things which affect 
living, we must turn to a surer method 
of disseminating information on the 
essentials of nutrition, human relation- 
ships, and household management. This 
method involves school and adult educa- 
tion. 

If education is the preparation for life, 
and not the acquiring of certain tradi- 
tional skills, then we need to re-evaluate 
the basic courses in education in our 
elementary and secondary schools. Cer- 
tain experiences come to a limited num- 
ber of people; others are shared by all 
people. Certain things we must attain 
for ourselves, regardless of the occupa- 
tion we may ultimately pursue. One is 
health; another is the art of living with 
people. These should be classed with 
such basic skills as reading and writing 
and arithmetic. Everyone eventually 
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establishes some sort of home life—it 
may be the home in which “we live alone 
and like it,” but it will more likely be a 
home where a man and a woman will 
seek the companionship of each other 
and of their children. 

Even when a boy or girl does not 
marry and establish the traditional 
home, he or she does contrive for him- 
self or herself some form of home life, 
and the knowledge which aids in wise 
selection of food, happy adjustment to 
people, and the development of pleasant 
surroundings stands them in good stead. 
I cannot say as much for the skills and 
the cataloging of facts that comprise 
some of the required subjects in sec- 
ondary education. 

Well-managed, happy homes in which 
children are growing up into healthy, 
well-adjusted, responsible individuals are 
the backbone of the nation. Everything 
we can do to succor and advance this 
type of American family life is an aid 
to the defense of our American way of 
life and to the well-being of the nation. 

I would like to urge upon you the 
necessity for an increased service to the 
American people of education programs 
for home and family life, a service which 
extends throughout the schools, which is 
available to the homemaker on the job 
as well as to the worker who seeks to 
use various homemaking arts as a source 
of income, and which is much broader 
than the old conception of home econom- 
ics instruction. 

Because of continuous change in 
household equipment, in knowledge 
through research and science, in knowl- 
edge of mental hygiene, education for 
home and family can no longer be a 
static thing. It is not a course at the end 
of which one can say: “I know it all—I 
have mastered the art of homemaking.” 
Homemakers as well as teachers need to 
take in-service and refresher courses. 
This then means that the promoters of 
education for home and family life must 


see themselves presenting instruction for 
all age levels. Adult education is an ex- 
ceedingly important part of this type of 
vocational education. 

The popular conception of an avoca- 
tion is something you want to do for 
fun, of a vocation, something you get 
paid for doing. This definition falls short 
when applied to the homemaker. Her 
job is much more compelling than an 
avocation, and her remuneration is not 
exactly tangible. I have sometimes 
wondered if the vocational people think 
of the homemaking arts too often on the 
earning side, and have feared that a 
tendency might develop among _ those 
directing the vocational program in this 
field to stress only that phase which leads 
to administration, teaching, and just 
straight wage earning. A vocation, 
according to Webster, is a calling—an 
occupation—and he says nothing about 
remuneration. 

It is gratifying to realize that, al- 
though the strides in homemaking educa- 
tion have been made under the banner of 
“vocational education,” the philosophy 
of the Americar. Vocational Association 
is broad and has not limited its viewpoint 
merely to wage earning in this field. The 
wife or homemaking daughter does not 
receive a salary which is recognized by 
the Wage and Hour Law. Nevertheless 
she has accepted a career and is work- 
ing at it as religiously as any career 
listed under business, the professions, or 
the arts. Enabling her to manage a 
home effectively is as essential in our 
national economy as training domestics, 
restaurant workers, or other groups of 
wage earners. 

The homemaker is both a producer 
and a consumer. She must therefore 
appreciate the social value of her work 
and be able to know the satisfaction of 
good workmanship. She must be able 
to plan the economics of her own life, to 
develop standards for guarding her ex- 
penditures. The intelligent homemaker 
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should be an informed and skillful buyer. 
All these requirements have become 
essential for those who wish to succeed 
in homemaking as a vocation. 

One of the great opportunities for 
family life education at the secondary 
level is to instill in the minds of boys and 
girls this recognition of homemaking as 
a career and as a glamorous art. With 
the opening of many professions to 
women, that of homemaking has been 
relegated to the background and needs 
to be restored to its former place of 
honor. The course for high school girls 
and boys—and I advisedly add boys 
in a course dealing with homemaking 
and family life—should have as its ob- 
ject not merely the teaching of skills in 
manipulating the equipment of a house, 
assembling a garment, or the chemistry 
of selecting foods wisely, but preparation 
for marriage and for parenthood. A 
study of the report of the American 
Youth Council shows that young people 
themselves have a wholesome attitude to- 
wards this preparation for family life, 
and that they are eager to fit themselves 
physically, mentally, and socially for 
this important part of living. 

But education for home and family 
life is a very broad field. There is a 
course which prepares the prospective 
homemaker for his task and which 
should be a part of every young per- 
son’s educational preparation, and there 
should be another course which assists 
young married couples who are interested 
in the preschool child and his develop- 
ment. There should be courses for par- 
ents of older children who are confronted 
with the emotional problems of the ado- 
lescent. And there could well be helps 
for the middle-aged who must adjust 
again to a household from which the 
children have gone to take their own 
places in the work of the world. 

The release from drudgery and the 
gift of free time which modern equip- 
ment has given the homemaker can be a 


curse as well as a boon. Certain social- 
izing experiences which members of the 
family derived from working together in 
the pioneer home must be compensated 
for. Children are deprived of certain 
work and learning experiences because 
the home is no longer the factory where 
cloth is woven and where food is pre- 
pared through all of its stages. How are 
we going to give to our children substi- 
tutes for such experiences, and substi- 
tutes for the feeling of satisfaction de- 
rived from knowing that one is a neces- 
sary unit in the household? How are 
we going to counteract the pull away 
from the home which our annihilation of 
distance and time has brought about? 
These are problems for the homemaker 
as urgent as the problems of food values. 
She must solve them just as the mechanic 
must solve the problems dealing with the 
elements of nature which he has har- 
nessed. 

If the American home is to be main- 
tained as our basic social unit, we will 
need help in solving these many prob- 
lems. The challenge to vocational edu- 
cation is to train men and women to im- 
plement all of the research that has been 
made, and the knowledge that has been 
acquired, into our daily living, so that 
living will be rich, family solidarity more 
secure, and the individual able to find for 
himself those sources of strength that will 
bring to him self-realization. 

America has a great trust to maintain 
during the coming years. She is the last 
stand of democracy. In defending this 
democracy, she recognizes that it must 
be defended all down the line, and so her 
slogan has become “total defense.” Total 
defense of this American way of life is 
more than battleships off our shores, is 
more than defense industries. It is a 
defense of a people’s understanding of 
themselves; it is a defense of certain 
basic attitudes which American people 
have always cherished; it is a defense of 
a full and richer way of life. Vocational 
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education is challenged to play this im- 
portant part in national defense—to de- 
fend home and family life by making 
the members of homes and _ families 
capable of utilizing to the benefit of 
themselves and of their nation every- 
thing that we have learned in science, in 
mechanics, in human relationships. Vo- 
cational education can thus help counter- 
act any dangers which threaten the home 
and can help preserve the American fam- 
ily with its remarkable balance of func- 
tions with which are connected much of 
service, companionship, and joy. Home- 
making today has become a social func- 


tion, and training relating to it has a 
vital significance for social life. 

The preservation of the American 
home is indeed itself a vocation, a vo- 
cation which involves teaching the way 
of democracy—a respect for humanity, 
friendship, cooperation, social justice, 
appreciation cof home, and other demo- 
cratic qualities. Responsibility for re- 
alizing these objectives is shared by 
various groups and individuals. And it 
is heartening that an organization such 
as this recognizes the broader, more 
fundamental meaning of the word “vo- 
cation” as it applies to homemaking. 





Systematic Book Service Helps Training 


— provision of books and 
competent school library service are 
positive factors in a sound vocational 
training program. This is brought out 
in a recent study made by the American 
Library Association. Their investigator, 
R. Russell Munn of Cleveland Public 
Library, reports that, in most of the 
eighteen urban vocational schools which 
he visited, books and other printed mate- 
rials are being effectively used to supple- 
ment oral instruction and actual experi- 
ence with tools and machines. Teaching 
the use of handbooks as tools of the trade, 
and the use of trade catalogs and oper- 
ators’ manuals issued by manufacturers 
as supplementary material to texts and 
handbooks, is a practice which is becom- 
ing common in many schools. A great 
variety of valuable materials is now 
available to the enterprising vocational 
teacher. Printed materials, moreover, 
are becoming an important aid in occu- 
pational guidance. While many instruc- 
tors are developing their own mimeo- 
graphed study units to be used in con- 
junction with books, others are relying 


on published works in order to produce 
familiarity with those materials which 
will be available to the student in his 


‘ future career. 


One factor emerging clearly with re- 
spect to the use of books in vocational 
training is the necessity of having them 
close to the work, in shop or classroom. 
Perhaps it is because of this that many 
shop and classroom libraries have grown 
up separately from the central library. 
However, in some of the best programs 
all printed materials are acquired and 
cataloged by the school librarian and 
assigned from there. 

One problem which must be met, as 
the use of books increases, is that of sys- 
tematic handling and selection. The 
value of the school librarian as co- 
ordinator of materials has been proved 
in other branches of secondary educa- 
tion. The same general principles apply 
in vocational education, although the 
need of the closest cooperation between 
instructor and librarian is more pro- 
nounced here than in any other field. 
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Here and There 


A New Assistant Superintendent 
For Vocational Education 


Information has come to us to the ef- 
fect that Mr. Philip L. McNamee, on 
Friday, February 7, 1941, was appointed 
to a newly created position of Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in Charge of 
Vocational Education, for the City of 
Chicago. This appointment is a definite 
recognition of the trend of educational 
efforts in the field of secondary and adult 
education. It is the occupational ad- 
justment of American youth and adults 
which is of major importance in the eco- 
nomic and social life of this nation. The 
creation of this new position of Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools in Charge 
of Vocational Education in the City 
of Chicago is an indication of the impor- 
tance of occupational adjustment service 
in our program of public education. The 
many friends of Philip L. McNamee ex- 
tend best wishes in his new responsi- 
bilities. 


Gary, Indiana, Selects a Coordinator 


Upon the recommendation of Superin- 
tendent H. S. Jones, the Board of Educa- 
tion in Gary, Ind., has selected John J. 
Matthews as Coordinator of Trade and 
Industrial Education. Mr. Matthews 
assumed his new duties in Gary, Ind., 
on February 1, 1941. Mr. Matthews has 
had a varied experience in the field of 
vocational education, and this experience 
should prove of great value to him and 
to the city of Gary, as he undertakes 
his new duties. 


American Home Economics 
Association Convention 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of 
the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation will be held in Chicago, IIl., from 
June 22 to 26, 1941, with the Stevens 


Hotel as headquarters. Dr. Gladys Bran- 
egan, dean of the division of household 
and industrial arts at Montana State 
College, is president of the Association. 
Chairman of the committee on local ar- 
rangements is Miss Frances L. Swain, 
director of household arts in the Chicago 
publie schools. The program is in charge 
of a committee whose chairman is Miss 
Lita Bane, head of the department of 
home economics at the University of 
Illinois. 


New York Association 
Holds Annual Luncheon 


On Saturday, January 11, 1941, the 
annual luncheon of the Vocational High 


School Teachers Association of New 
York City was held. 
At this function a medallion was 


awarded to Mrs. Betty Hawley Don- 
nelly, executive secretary of the Advis- 
ory Board on Vocational Education for 
New York City, by Christopher M. 
Ryan, president of the Vocational High 
School Teachers Association, in recogni- 
tion of her outstanding service to the 
cause of vocational education. 

In his speech of presentation, Mr. 
Ryan summarized the work of Mrs. 
Betty Hawley Donnelly with respect to 
the organization of continuation schools, 
industrial high schools, evening trade 
schools, and apprentice training classes. 

A scroll was presented to Mr. Charles 
B. Howe, the retiring Acting Assistant 
Director of Continuation Schools in New 
York City. 

The toastmaster of the luncheon was 
Mr. Stephen F. Voorhees, chairman of 
the New York City Advisory Board 
on Vocational Education. 

Mr. Laurence G. Payson, member of 
the Council of New York University, 
spoke on the topic, “Vocational Educa- 
tion as Seen by the General Educator.” 
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Mr. Layton S. Hawkins, chief of the 
Trade and Industrial Education Service 
of the United States Office of Education, 
spoke on the topic, “Education and Na- 
tional Defense.” 


A New Assistant State Superintendent 


The Maryland State Board of Educa- 
tion, upon the recommendation of the 
State Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Al- 
bert S. Cook, has appointed Mr. John 
J. Seidel Assistant State Superintendent 
in charge of Vocational Education. Mr. 
Seidel continues to serve as State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education for the 
State of Maryland, but has the addi- 
tional status of an Assistant State Su- 
perintendent. Our congratulations both 
to State Superintendent Cook and to Mr. 
Seidel upon this merited promotion. 


Gordon O. Wilber Appointed 
Director of Industrial Arts 


Dr. Ralph W. Swetman, the Principal 
of the State Normal School at Oswego, 
N. Y., informs us that Mr. Gordon O. 
Wilber has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of Director of the Department of 
Industrial Arts in the State Normal 
School at Oswego, N. Y. Mr. Wilber is 
a native of New York State and received 
his training in that state, including work 
in the Buffalo State Teachers College, 
the Oswego Normal School and the New 
York University. From this latter insti- 
tution he received his Bachelor’s degree. 
He holds a Master’s degree from the 
Ohio State University and has been on 
leave of absence at Ohio State working 
for his Doctor’s degree. We extend our 
cordial congratulations to Mr. Gordon O. 
Wilber in this recognition of his ability, 
training and experience. 


Some Promotions on the Pacific Coast 


Mr. J. W. Kelly, Director of Voca- 
tional Education in the State of Wash- 
ington, has been granted a year’s leave 


of absence from that position to assist 
the United States Office of Education 
in its development and supervision of 
vocational training for national defense. 
This is a deserved recognition of Mr. 
Kelly’s leadership and ability in the 
field of industrial education. It was a 
very wise and well-accepted appoint- 
ment. Mr. H. G. Halstead, Assistant 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education in Washington, has been ap- 
pointed by the Washington State Board 
for Vocational Education as State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education 
and as Acting Director of Vocational 
Education during Mr. Kelly’s leave of 
absence. 

Mr. W. L. Sundstrom, formerly Local 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation of Yakima, was appointed Assist- 
ant State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education and assigned to 
direct the state program for National 
Defense Training. 

Mr. Bert Brown, Agricultural In- 
structor at Kent, was appointed Teacher 
Trainer and Assistant State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education, and will be- 
gin his duties on September 16th. 


We Salute Henry Himmelmann 


Mr. Henry Himmelmann, for years 
the leader of printing arts in Cincin- 
nati, and Principal of the Printing High 
School in Cincinnati, has retired from 
active service in the public schools of 
Cincinnati after a long period of success- 
ful and efficient service. The Printing 
High School in Cincinnati has beey made 
possible through the leadership of Mr. 
Himmelmann. The Printing High School 
is in reality a School of Graphic Arts. 
It is Mr. Himmelmann’s hope that it 
will be so labeled in due time. 

Mr. Himmelmann is a man of broad 
interests, in addition to his being a real 
leader in the graphic arts in Ohio. He 
has made a national reputation for him- 
self in his field of service. We congratu- 
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late him on his fine record and wish him 
many years of pleasant experiences in 
his other activities and services. 


Motion Picture Illustrating 
Woodworking Project 


Industrial Arts and Craft groups are 
offered the free use of a motion picture 
illustrating an actual woodworking proj- 
ect, called “And so We Make an Ex- 
tension Table.” The film is presented 
by Albert Constantine and Son, Inc., 
New York, in cooperation with The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 

The movie is a non-advertising, 1,100- 
foot silent 16-mm. film, three reels with 
a showing time of 40 minutes, graphi- 
cally illustrating the proper method of 
hand and machine operations encoun- 
tered in the making of an extension 
table. 

The film was produced one the di- 
rection of Herman Hjorth of the Saun- 
ders Trades School, in Yonkers, N. Y. 
Hjorth is an outstanding authority on 
the subject of woodworking and is au- 
thor of the books: “Forty Pieces of Fine 
Furniture,” “Principles of Woodwork- 
ing,” “Reproduction of Antique Furni- 
ture,” “Machine Woodworking,” and 
“Basic Woodworking Processes.’’ 

A project in making an extension table 
was selected because of the different 
woodworking problems which are en- 
countered in construction of such a piece 
of furniture. 

For further information write to Al- 
bert Constantine and Son, Inc., 797 East 
135th Street, New York City. 





Extending Opportunities 
for Training 


(Continued from page 52) 


them appraise their own development, 
progress charts are made and kept where 
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The Choice of 
Wood Workers Everywhere! 


To-day more Stanley “Bailey” 
Planes are used than all others — 
because skilled wood workers know 
their true value. Improvements in 
materials and design have always 
appeared in Stanley Planes first. And 
careful workmanship maintains the 
high standard of Stanley Planes. 

Stanley “Bailey” Planes are made in 
all sizes. Write for Catalog 34; it shows 
the complete line of Stanley Tools. 


STANLEY TOOLS 
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students can see them and appraise their 
own work. The chart has a place for 
each operation and for related work, in- 
cluding attitudes and attendance. In 
this way the student may see just where 
she is weak, and where she needs to im- 
prove. The use of progress charts helps 
to make more tangible the factors other 
than skills which are often difficult to 
teach, but essential to success in all 
fields of employment. 

Edison Vocational School has de- 
veloped slowly, but because of that fact, 
and its sound vocational principles, the 
school enjoys the confidence of employ- 
ers, employees, and parents. Under these 
circumstances, it is not difficult to set up 
new classes, when we have sufficient evi- 
dence of their need. 








Edwin Augustus Lee . 


HE fcllowing tribute to Dr. Edwin A. Lee was read at the Ship’s Program 
at the A.V.A. Convention in San Francisco on December 18, 1940. A beauti- 


fully printed copy of this tribute or citation was given to Dr. Lee. 





A Tribute 


The cita- 


tion, as illustrated below, has been reduced to one-fifth size in the cut. 


“The Ship—Edwin Augustus 
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ican way of equality 
of opportunity is the 
right way. 

Native son of Red- 
ding, California, after 
graduation from the 
schools of this town, 
you learned to under- 
stand the needs of 
labor by working with 
the two best friends 
a man can have— 
your hands. Your 
work as a carpenter, 
with various con- 
tractors, helped you 
to understand the 
needs of industry and 
the employer as well 
as the needs of labor. 

With that back- 
ground to give you 
balance and breadth 


of vision, you graduated from the Chico 
State Normal School, Chico, California, 
and also earned your B.S., M.A., and 
Ph.D. at Teachers College, 


University. 


Your successive steps in becoming a 
servant of all in the field of education 


are impressive. 


Supervisor of Music and Industrial 
Arts, Public Schools of San Rafael, 
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cation, Carnegie 
Institute of Tech- 
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Acting Assistant 
Professor of Vo- 
cational Educa- 
tion, Indiana 
University 

Professor and Head 
of Department of 
Vocational Edu- 
cation, Indiana 
University 

Director, Division 
of Vocational 
Education, Lec- 
turer in Educa- 
tion, Examiner of 
Schools, for the 








School, 


Columbia 


Berkeley 

Superintendent of Schools, San Fran- 
cisco, California 

Instructor in summer sessions in va- 


University of 
California at 


rious universities for many years 


Director of the National Occupational 
Conference and originator of the 


tour of leading superintendents of 


schools to cities where vocational 
guidance, vocational education, and 


vocational placement were carried 


Teachers 
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Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, a worthy 
successor to David Snedden 

Dean of Education, the University of 
California at Los Angeles 


This impressive service was accom- 
panied by work in allied fields. 


Consulting Editor, Vocational Texts, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 

Member White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection 

Member of the American Vocational 
Association, and its first President 
after the merger of the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Voca- 
tional Education with the Voca- 
tional Education Association of the 
Middle-West, brought about by 
your predecessor President Lindley 
H. Dennis 

Member and Past President of the 
former Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle-West 

Member of the American Association 
of School Administrators, the Cleve- 
land Conference, the Commonwealth 
Club of California, the California 
Teachers Association, the American 
Association of University Profes- 
sors, Treasurer for many years of 
Kappa Delta Pi, Author of “Ob- 
jectives and Problems of Vocational 
Education.” 


THE SHIP, by 

JoHn A. Backus, Chairman 

Ship’s Committee 
Valiant Service 


L. P. Arpuser, Deck Officer and Spokes- 


man 


4 
4 


on Recognition of 


Edwin A. Lee, we of The Ship salute 
you for this distinguished service, and 
in so doing honor ourselves as well as 
the cause of vital and practical educa- 
tion. 

Your life has been spent in helping 
mightily to lay the foundation of Voca- 
tional Education for National Defense. 

The Ship, representing the Field Serv- 
ice Division of Industry, has watched 
you build, better than you knew you 
were building. 

Mature in years and experience, but 
ever young in spirit, may the next three 
decades of your life be as fruitful and as 
helpful to America as the past three 
decades. 

“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish,” but vision such as yours leads 
to unfolding life. 

And now, Edwin Lee, and members 
of the American Vocational Association, 
greetings and salutations from The Ship. 

For we are laborers together. Others 
have laid the foundation, and yet others 
build thereon. But let every man take 
heed how he buildeth thereupon. 

Let no man deceive himself. If any 
man’s work abide which he hath built 
thereupon, he shall receive a reward. 

Given under our hand and seal, this 
18th day of December, 1940 A.D., dur- 
ing the 34th annual convention of the 
American Vocational Association held in 
the City of San Francisco, California. 


L. H. Dennis, Chief Pirate 
C. A. Roper 

D. N. McCaru 

THEODORE CoBURN 

A. M. STONEHOUSE 





Book Reviews 


Tue Dunwoopy PLAN oF TRAINING FOR 
ELECTRICAL OCCUPATIONS. 


Developed by the staff of Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. An ex- 
planation and illustration of the organi- 
zation and layout of courses and instruc- 
tional material—along with a very defi- 
nite procedure in carrying out the train- 
ing program. Complete set includes 129 
pages of typed material, 8 print (black 
and white) strips and 17 job analysis 
charts (size 35” x 18”) of type jobs by 
months, corresponding operations and 
processes of these jobs and the shop 
knowledge required for these processes 
and operations. 

In order to illustrate the organization 
and procedure in training, each set pro- 
vides: a job progress chart; a job as- 
signment card; a job list of all type jobs 
used in the two-year course; samples of 
job instruction sheets and the corre- 
sponding job sheet check of questions to 
be answered by the student as proof of 
his understanding before going ahead 
with the job; two blanks used by the in- 
structor in preparing the job instruction 
sheet and the job sheet check respec- 
tively; instructions to the student for 
writing his job report and a blank for 
doing this; and sample blanks which 
serve as a guide for student and in- 
structor on the related and technical in- 
struction which supplements the shop 
training. 

Net prices to schools as follows: Set 
for electrical trades, $10; for machine 
shop, $9; automobile repair, $5; sheet 
metal, $3; welding, $3. Complete set 
for metal trades, $20. Complete set for 
both electrical trades and metal trades, 
$30. Published by the American Techni- 
cal Society, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., 
Chicago, Ill. All five sets or any indi- 
vidual sets sent for 30 days on approval 
examination.—C. A. ProssEr. 


Your Jop—Getrine It anp GrowING IN 
It—Bowmar Carson. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. 32. Price, 
25 cents. 


This pamphlet has been designed for 
the radio listener and was published for 
the National Broadcasting Company. It 
contains a brief and to the point analy- 
sis and discussion of the procedures es- 
sential to job finding and vocational 
progress. Nearly half the pamphlet is 
devoted to a selected and well-annotated 
list of reading materials classified under 
fourteen headings. Frequent reference 
is made to items on the reading list in 
the pamphlet. The pamphlet will be of 
greatest use to the adult seeking to im- 
prove his vocational adjustment.—G. H. 


GENERAL Booksinpinc—Chris Grove- 
man. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight & 
McKnight, 1941. 

Another of the popular shop books 
by McKnight & McKnight. Mr. Grove- 
man has prepared a very interesting and 
usable book on book binding, suitable 
for both the school shop and the home 
shop. After a brief section on the his- 
tory of bookbinding the book is a series 
of interesting projects generously illus- 
trated and clearly described. Detailed 
instructions are given for the making of 
the projects. The projects seem to be 
well chosen and arranged in a suitable 
teaching order. The processes are illus- 
trated by photographs. It is a very at- 
tractive and useful little book —A. B. M. 


CoLorinc, FINISHING AND PAINTING 
Woov—Adnoh Clifton Newell. Peoria: 
The Manual Arts Press, 1940. Re- 
vised Edition. List $4.50. 

This is a revision of Professor Newell’s 
well-known and widely used book on fin- 
ishing. It is enlarged and carefully re- 
vised. One is impressed with the com- 
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prehensive character of the treatment 
of the subject. It is clearly written and 
is rich in detailed information given in 
non-technical language. One of the fea- 
tures of the text is the step-by-step in- 
‘structions concerning the processes in- 
volved. So many books on similar sub- 
jects are notably weak in this regard. 
One not only learns about finishes in this 
book but how to apply them. Six new 
chapters have been added, including ma- 
terial on finishing of metals. It impresses 
one as being up to the minute in infor- 
mation and eminently usable as a shop 
manual. The very large amount of tech- 
nical information the book contains 
makes it invaluable both as a reference 
book and as a source book for classes in 
“related information” courses. Profes- 
sor Newell’s new book will be welcomed 
by shop teachers who want to enrich 
the content of their courses.—A. B. M. 


PLANNING THE ComMMUNITY ScHOOL— 
Engelhardt and Engelhardt. American 
Book Company, New York, N. Y., 
1940. Pp. 188; 5” x 81%”. Price, 
$2.50. 


This volume was prepared by the au- 
thors at the request of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education. It pre- 
sents a point of view that has been grow- 
ing rapidly in the last few years. This 
new trend is in the direction of provid- 
ing a complete social, recreational and 
learning program for adults in the same 
plants which are used during the school 
day by those enrolled in classes in the 
grades. Suggestions are given for plans 
that will make the buildings more adapt- 
able to this type of work. Facilities for 
vocational growth and guidance are 
given. A description of the needs for 
community growth is included, and sev- 
eral schools are referred to specifically 
and their programs given. Your reviewer 
feels that the authors have made a dis- 
tinct contribution in this so long neg- 
lected field. More examples of specific 


school and community accomplishments 
could and should have been given as 
many schools are now on their way along 
the line suggested in this book and sug- 
gestions might well have been given of 
schools in transition—N. E. F. 


GuIDEPosTs FOR RuraL YoutH—E. L. 
Kirkpatrick. The American Youth 
Commission of the American Council 
on Education. Washington, D. C., 
1940. Pp. 167. Price, $1.00. 


The acute conditions now existing in 
the relationships between nations is 
causing America to look definitely to- 
ward the solution of problems of youth 
and other special groups. The economic 
changes have brought about an increase 
of problems in this area, which seem to 
be fundamental. In discussing the 
many problems, the author for conveni- 
ence discusses the following subjects in 
the order given: “Employment, voca- 
tional education, general education, rec- 
reation, religion, health, home and fam- 
ily, unique older youth programs, and 
young people’s cooperation in well- 
balanced community activities.” In- 
cluded in the discussion of the various 
aspects of the youth problem are some 
examples of approaches and accomplish- 
ments. It is hoped that these may “sug- 
gest practical steps that communities can 
take to improve the situation of rural 
youth.”—N. E. F. 


“Wuy InpustriaL Trarninc NEEDS 
Books,” an illustrated pamphlet pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the U. S. Office 
of Education, describes in brief form the 
values of books in industrial training. 
It is available from the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. To assist instructors and 
librarians in selecting materials for 
training the A. L. A. has published two 
selected lists, “Industrial Training and 
National Defense,” compiled by Charles 
Mohrhardt (A. L. A. August, 1940), and 
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“The Shop’s Library, Materials Useful 
for Elementary Training,” compiled by 
Iva Winterfield (A. L. A. March, 1941). 


MATCHING YOUTH AND Joss — Howard 
M. Bell. American Council on Edu- 
cation. Prepared for the American 
Youth Commission. Washington, D.C., 
1940. Price, $2.00. 


Based on the findings of a joint survey 
conducted in 1938 by the American 
Youth Commission and the United States 
Employment Service, the book outlines 
the principles and practices of occupa- 
tional adjustment for the 4,000,000 un- 
employed youth whose ranks are swelled 
each year by the 1,750,000 boys and girls 
who enter the American labor market. 
The first part of the book is given over 
to an examination of the elements of the 
occupational adjustment program: vo- 
cational guidance, vocational prepara- 
tion, and placement service. A careful 
distinction is made between vocational 
education and vocational training as the 
complementary types of vocational prep- 
aration. The author’s conclusion that 
“an effective community program does 
not of necessity rest upon vocational 
training” should be of special interest to 
the vocational teacher. The second part 
of the book stresses the importance of 
building the occupational adjustment 
program on a solid foundation of facts, 
involving a knowledge of the community 
and an understanding of population 
trends, occupational patterns, the jobs 
and the workers. The principal steps in 
the development of the community pro- 
gram and brief descriptions of programs 
now in operation are given in the third 
part of the book, which ends with a 
summary of conclusions and recommen- 
dations. 

Matching Youth and Jobs offers a re- 
alistic program of occupational adjust- 
ment for the community. Itself the re- 
sult of extensive and varied research, 
the book lacks the detailed elaboration 


of research techniques and tables that 
might be desired by the specialist, and 
happily contains a minimum of profes- 
sional terminology. But it accomplishes 
quite adequately what it sets out to do— 
it sets down for the rank and file of youth 
workers, in simple and practical terms, 
what an occupational adjustment pro- 
gram is and how it may function through 
agencies present in most of our com- 

munities.—G. H. 

Firtinc YOURSELF FoR BUSINESS — 
Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York 
City. Price, $2.00. 

Vocational education rightly places 
emphasis on the teaching of skills in job 
training. No one will deny that acquisi- 
tion of skills, an understanding of busi- 
ness principles, and possession of the 
necessary traits to meet present-day 
business demands are necessary factors 
for success. Does the employer have 
additional demands? Elizabeth Gregg 
MacGibbon answers in the affirmative in 
her 1941 publication entitled “Fitting 
Yourself for Business.” 

This is not just another how-to-get-a- 
job book. The contents have been care- 
fully organized and written in an in- 
formative manner. The first step in 
launching a business career is to de- 
velop job perspective by understanding 
what are the business openings for be- 
ginners. Letters of application, how to 
get interviews, and the responsibility of 
the applicant during an interview follow 
as the next development. Some authors 
stop at this point, but Mrs. MacGibbon’s 
long and varied experience as employer, 
personnel director, and trainer of workers 
permits her to discuss how to make good 
on the job, once a toe-hold has been 
obtained. Getting along with other 
people, the importance of dress and 
grooming, personality in business, step- 
ping up to a better job are subjects which 
every worker must understand if he 
wishes to progress. 
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Vocational counselors and guidance 
teachers will find “Fitting Yourself for 
Business” excellent resource material. 


THe Buitpinc or Booxs—Kenneth F. 
Perry and Clarence T. Baab. The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, 
1940. Size 6”x 9”; 160 pages; cloth; 
price $2.00. 


This book is written by two men with 
long experience as craftsmen and teacher 
trainers. This background of experience 
is reflected in the exactness of treatment 
of the subject matter and in the logical 
organization of the material from the 
viewpoint of the learner. Part I of the 
book discusses tools, materials, and the 
scope of work covered by bookbinding; 
while Part II is devoted to common pro- 
cesses in bookbinding. This volume 
should prove most valuable both as a 
text for classes in bookbinding and as an 
instruction and reference book for craft 
workers.—E. E. E. 


Buiock Prints AND How To MaKe. THEM 
—William 8. Rice. Bruce Publishing 


Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
1941. Size 714%4”x101%4"; 70 pages; 


cloth; price $2.00. 


This book presents in concentrated 
style the various aspects of the fascinat- 
ing art of block cutting and block print- 
ing. Within the space of 50 pages the 
author has treated the major elements 
pertaining to this phase of activity for 
schools and for amateurs. Starting with 
a very brief historic sketch the main 
section of the book treats design, selec- 
tion of blocks, cutting, color printing, 
necessary equipment, and the scope of 
work possible in this activity. A few 
pages are devoted to glossary, source of 
supplies, and selected reference books. 
More than a dozen reproduced full page 
prints conclude the book, which is in 
every way both instructive and artistic 
in its make-up.—E. E. E. 


PracTICAL Porrery FOR CRAFTSMEN AND 
StupENts—R. H. Jenkins. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 1941. Size 614” x 914”; 192 
pages; cloth; price $1.75. 


Those interested in pottery making 
should find in this volume profitable in- 
struction and technical information. 
Those not now acquainted with this craft 
should soon become inspired to creative 
effort through the profuse illustrations 
and the progressive development of the 
instructional material presented under 
the twenty-two chapters contained in the 
book. A list of suggested readings, a 
series of addresses of firms selling mate- 
rials, and a useful index conclude the 


book.—E. E. E. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR 
HicH Scuoots—William W. Klenke 
and Charles J. Hayes. International 
Textbook Company, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, 1940. Size 614” x 914”; 250 
pages; cloth; price $1.60. 

This book develops for the high school 
student of mechanical drawing a definite 
series of fundamental procedures in this 
subject. After the presentation of the 
fundamental introductory material in 
five brief chapters the remaining part of 
the book is devoted to outlines and in- 
struction for two terms of work in draw- 
ing. Outstanding features of the book 
are a rather thorough analysis of letter- 
ing in chapter 4 and a treatise of tech- 
nical freehand drawing in chapter 15.— 


BusINEss WANTS BEGINNERS—Esther E. 
Brooke. New York: Noble & Noble. 
16 pages; 15 cents. 


This pamphlet is an attempt to por- 
tray in a few pages, first the fact that 
business does want beginners and sec- 
ondly, that beginners have certain assets 
that must be used to best advantage to 
get a job. The factors that beginners 


lack in attacking the job problem are 
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just as important as the assets and the 
author tells us some of these objections 
that any person, beginner or otherwise, 
in search of a job, could do well to heed. 

The positive factors, training, person- 
ality and potential ability are the heri- 
tage of virtually all beginners and serve 
as an active foil to his or her liabilities. 

At the close of the discussion Mrs. 
Brooke lists the “do’s and don’ts” of job 
seeking. The list should serve as guide- 
posts to anyone who hopes to find a job 
on that one-way street called “Job 
Street.”—G. E. H. 


Tue Ricut JoB ror You—KHsther E. 
Brooke. New York: Noble & Noble. 
304 pages. $1.90. 


The keynote of Mrs. Brooke’s book is 
to help the job seeker “avoid rattling 
around in a job for which you’re only 
80 per cent fit” or in positive phrase, 
make a proper job selection. She divides 
her book into three parts: Find Your- 
self; Find Your Job; and Find Success. 

The first part of the book, that de- 
voted to find yourself, suggests that each 
individual in search of a job first analyze 
himself from five different points of view, 
the magnetic, intellectual, talent, physi- 
cal and temperamental, then try for the 
job which best meets your requirements. 

Finding the job is all important as the 
writer recognizes and in this section of 
the book she helps the applicant chart a 
course toward the job he or she hoped to 
secure. The advice given is timely, au- 
thoritative and practical because of the 
long experience of the author as the 
head of an employment agency. Such 
factors as finding out about the job, the 
value of “pull,” the employment agency, 
classified advertising, cold canvassing, 
letter writing and preparing for the in- 
terview, indicate the general treatment 
of this section. Anyone who has been, at 
some time of their life, engaged in job 


hunting will realize the value of the 
hints that Mrs. Brooke gives in this sec- 
tion to the prospective job seeker. 

The question of success is considered 
in the third part of the book. The au- 
thor advocates exposing yourself to op- 
portunity, “for opportunity, like the 
measles, is most readily caught by those 
readiest to receive it.” “Luck,” she says, 
“plays a smaller part than you would 
like to think,” while endeavor plays as 
big a part as the person can give it.— 
G. E. H. 


DIsTRIBUTIVE Epucation—Kenneth B. 
Haas. The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, 1941. 


Since the passage of the George-Deen 
Act of 1936, those who have been inter- 
ested in distributive education have 
wanted a book of this kind. It clarifies 
objectives, promotional and organiza- 
tion procedures, administrative, super- 
visory and instructional methods as well 
as subject matter. It presents a clear 
and complete philosophy of distributive 
education, and the reader is given a com- 
prehensive grasp of the problems in- 
volved in this new phase of vocational 
education. The text meets a distinct 
need. It can be depended upon as a 
basic text in the field. It is inspira- 
tional, informational, and gives a new 
direction and impetus to distributive ed- 
ucation of the future. To those who are 
seeking competent advice and counsel re- 
lated to distributive education programs 
that meet the standards set up by the 
United States Office of Education, the 
text should meet a distinct desire of ad- 
ministrators of distributive education. 
Its inherent philosophy of “training for 
economic adequacy” should meet with 
the approval of school administrators as 
well as instructors, supervisors, coordi- 
nators, merchants, and interested lay- 
men.—H. B. B. 








George Washington’s Old Grist Mill which adjoins the National F. F. A. Camp. Restored by 
the Virginia Conservation Commission, and to be kept open to the public by the Future 
Farmers of America organization. 


F.F.A.’s National Camp 


W. A. ROSS 


Future Farmers of America organi- 

zation was launched, there has been 
a recognized need among both members 
and advisers for a National F.F.A. 
Camp. Although several other import- 
ant developments had to precede this 
project, the idea was never lost sight of 
over a 10-year period. 

The echoes of the Tenth Convention 
Celebration, held in 1937, were still in 
the air when on to the scene marched 
this next great undertaking, national in 


Shuts 1928, the year in which the 


scope—that of providing a National 
F.F.A. Camp. A preliminary camp re- 
port made by the Executive Secretary to 
the delegates at the 1937 National Con- 
vention was responsible for the Board of 
Trustees being designated a committee 
“to determine the advisability and op- 
portunity for such a camp” and also for 
item 26 in the 1937-38 program of work 
which read as follows: 


“National Board of Trustees to investigate 
the possibilities and formulate preliminary 
plans for the establishment of a National 
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F.F.A. Camp and Leadership Training School. 
Report to be made at the Eleventh National 
Convention.” 


From October 1937 to October 1938 
was a busy time for members of the first 
camp committee. It was apparent that 
a national camp should be similar to, 
but not a duplicate of, the various State 
F.F.A. camps. Leadership training was 
clearly the controlling purpose, but cou- 
pled with this was the problem of pro- 
viding housing facilities for the hundreds 
of “Future Farmers” converging annu- 
ally on Washington, D. C., during the 
summer months. Educational tours to 
the nation’s capital have become more 
popular every year. Due to this very 
practical need, the logical site for the 
National F.F.A. Camp seemed to be 
somewhere in the national capital area. 
Entering the picture also was another 
strong factor—the opportunity for se- 
curing and using some of the best avail- 
able leadership talent to be had in the 
whole U.S. A. 

Up and down the banks of the Po- 
tomac River and over roads leading into 
Washington, [D. C., we tramped, search- 
ing for a suitable piece of land. A good 
location was all important. One after 
another, tracts of land were inspected 
and checked off the list for various rea- 
sons. Nothing entirely suitable was 
found, although several sites offered pos- 
sibilities. 

At the Eleventh National Convention 
of F.F.A., it was reported and recom- 
mended that the national camp idea was 
sound; that a need for one certainly ex- 
isted; that it should be located near 
Washington, D. C.; that the organization 
should finance it without outside help; 
and that some provision should be made 
for funds with which to purchase a suit- 
able camp site, if and when it was found. 

After considerable discussion, delegate 
action was taken to accept the report of 
the 1937-38 Board of Trustees to set 
aside $6,000 for camp development and 


that the new Board of Trustees be em- 
powered “to expend this money as seems 
most expedient.” This action was backed 
by item 27 in the 1938-39 national pro- 
gram of work which urged carrying the 
combination camp and leadership train- 
ing plan as far as possible that year. 
Interest in the undertaking was growing, 
and members seemed -to be even more 
enthusiastic in many states well away 
from the nation’s capital than in those 
closer at hand. 

At the Twelfth National Convention, 
a progress report made by the Executive 
Secretary revealed the following facts: 
That a suitable 22-acre tract of land had 
been secured as the national camp site 
and that a substantial payment had been 
made thereon; that the site was located 
21%4 miles from Mt. Vernon in Virginia 
and about 14 miles out on U.S. Highway 
No. 1 between Washington, D. C., and 
Richmond, Virginia; that the tract pur- 
chased included level land, high land, 
wooded areas, a stream, a 7-room house 
as well as several other buildings; that 
at the lower end adjoining the camp 
tract, once held by the Washingtons, was 
George Washington’s Old Grist Mill 
upon which $60,000 had been recently 
spent in restoration by the Virginia Con- 
servation Commission; and that at the 
upper end of the 22-acre tract already 
purchased was a very desirable 6-acre 
tract that might well be added to the 22 
acres already purchased. 

It was further pointed out at the 
twelfth convention that, since George 
Washington had always been regarded 
as the “Patron Saint” of the F.F.A., it 
would be exceedingly appropriate for the 
organization to attempt to secure a lease 
on the Old Mill and keep it open to the 
visiting public, especially during the 
summer months. 

Delegate action was swift and clear- 
cut. It was voted unanimously to finish 
paying for the original 22 acres of land, 
buy and pay for the adjoining 6 acres, 
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This group of 13" swing Underneath Motor Driven South Bend Lathes provides a 
Practical machine shop training in the Seneca Vocational High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| emer industrial shops are equipped with the finest precision 
machinery because present-day production tolerances demand a 
degree of accuracy that cannot be attained with obsolete equipment. 


To keep pace with industry, modern school shops must also be 
equipped with precision machinery. Only by having actual experi- 
ence in the use and operation of fine tools, can students acquire the 
skill they need to enable them to take their place in industry. 

South Bend Lathes are practical for use in school shops because 
they are essentially industrial shop equipment. Eighty-five percent 
of all lathes manufactured by us are purchased by industrial users. 

If you want the machinery in your shop to be an inspiration to 
your students, install South Bend Precision Lathes. Write today for 
a copy of our catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


SOUTH-BEND EATHE WORKS 


LATHE BUILDERS SINCE 1906 





Improved saddle 
and compound 
rest with adjusta- 
ble tapered gibs. 
Cross slide bridge 
is wide and deep, 
providing rigid 
support for the 
tool rest 





808 EE. Madison St., South Bend, Ind., U.S.A. 





Heavy semi-steel lathe 
bed is hand-scraped 
and has three V-ways 
and one flat way to 
align headstock, car- 
riage and tailstock. Is 
heavily constructed, 
with large box braces 
cast in at short intervals. 
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and leave the further development in 
the hands of the incoming Board of 
Trustees. Estimating the total expense 
involved at $12,000, this amount was set 
aside in the budget that year to cover 
the above expense. It was also generally 


agreed that a lease should be secured, if, 


possible, on Washington’s Old Grist 
Mill. 

And so it was carried out. First the 
acreage of the F.F.A. Camp was in- 
creased as previously indicated. Then in 
January 1940, by special action of the 
Virginia Legislature, it became possible 
for the Virginia Conservation Commis- 
sion to turn over, on lease, to the Board 
of Incorporators of Future Farmers of 
America organization, the old Washing- 
ton Grist Mill property. The entire debt 
on approximately 30 acres of F.F.A. 
camp land was cleared off and a mill 
lease negotiated under date of July 1, 
1940. 

On September 1, 1940, E. D. Tyler, a 
former president of the Florida Associa- 
tion of F.F.A., who had been employed 
part-time in the office of the National 
Executive Secretary, was transferred to 
the national camp, where he took up 
his residence. Since that date he has 
spent a major portion of his time on pre- 
liminary camp developments. With the 
assistance of one other workman, many 
changes and repairs on the buildings 
have already been made. 

At the time of the Thirteenth National 
Convention, October 1940, a special re- 
port indicated that $8,343.54 had been 
spent on the camp during a 12-month 
period and that this amount included 
final payments on the land as well as 
all operating expenses and repairs. A 
recommendation to the effect that $10,- 
000.00 should be made available for the 
building of a temporary camp to be com- 
pleted by June 1, 1941, met with favor 
and wholehearted approval. The matter 
was discussed at length with the Na- 
tional Advisory Council, the State Ad- 


visers and the National Board of Trust- 
ees. An item inserted in the 1940-41 
National program of work followed up 
the delegate action and suggested five 
parts to the current year’s developments. 

(a) Finish present work on caretaker’s 
house, garage and office building. 

(b) Draw up plans for a temporary 
camp. 

(c) Let contract for a temporary 
camp. 

(d) Repair Old Mill as necessary in 
order to make it safe for visitors. 

(e) Notify states in advance as to 
exact date the camp and mill will be 
ready. 

Since December 1, 1940, the first two 
of these items have been taken care of 
and the old buildings have been removed 
to make way for the temporary camp 
structure. Included are: (1) barracks, 
(2) combination dining hall and recrea- 
tion room, (3) kitchen, and (4) sanitary 
buildings. Lumber from the wrecked 
buildings will be used in the new con- 
struction work. 

While the camp buildings go up, under 
contract, a second small crew of men will 
be at work setting the Old Mill to rights 
and making it ready for the summer 
tourists. One or two F.F.A. members 
are to be selected whose responsibility it 
will be to guide folks through the mill, 
daily, during the tourist season. 

In the minds of some, there may occur 
the question—why a temporary National 
F.F.A. Camp? The answer is that it is 
impossible to anticipate just what the 
national camp needs of the F.F.A. or- 
ganization are at this time. Actual ex- 
perience is our best guide. Then, too, 
the organization is financially unable to 
build, all at one time, a permanent camp 
such as would be appropriate or desir- 
able. By developing a temporary camp 
the members will be getting some use of 
the site, adequate time for the careful 
planning of permanent structures will be 
afforded, and the financing of the project 
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can be distributed over a span of years. 
Another fine feature of this procedure is 
that the interest of members will be 
caught and held over an extended period, 
which is desirable from an organization 
standpoint. 

In addition to the suggestions obtained 
from the National Advisory Council, the 
National Boards of Trustees and State 
Advisers who have visited the camp site, 
the National Adviser appointed a com- 
mittee in 1940 from the staff of the Agri- 
cultural Education Service of the U. 8. 
Office of Education. This committee, 
composed of two Regional Advisers, D. 
M. Clements and James H. Pearson, the 
National Adviser and the National Exec- 
utive Secretary of the F.F.A., serves as 
a coordinating group whose responsibil- 
ity it is to see that the work goes for- 
ward. 

F.F.A. members and all those inter- 
ested in the welfare and efficiency of the 
organization should be proud of the fact 
that the organization now owns and con- 
trols land that once was included in the 


Washington holdings and where once 
the foot of George Washington trod. 
They should also be proud of the fact 
that the structure and set-up of the 
F.F.A. organization made it possible to 
secure the privilege of keeping his Old 
Grist Mill open as a shrine to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Every effort is being made to have the 
camp and the mill open by June 1, 1941. 
Barring unforeseen circumstances, it ap- 
pears that this can be accomplished. 





“OLIVER” 
BAND SAW 


The advanced safety features 
plus the amazing performance 
of this 30” Band Saw have 
won widespread approval from 
school officials. Features in- le 
clude: Automatic brake for 
upper wheel, self-locking tilt- 
ing device for table, shut-off 
foot brake to start and stop 
machine quickly, disk wheels. 
““Oliver’’ Band Saws also made 
in 18”, 36” and 38” sizes. 


Write for Bulletins 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 















TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Our Service Is 
Nationwide 


New openings are being created for teachers by changing 
conditions in 1941. We give careful attention both to ex- 
Perienced teachers and to beginners. We have excellent 
openings, too, for specialists and administrators. We serve 
carefully the interests of both executives and teachers. 
Early registration is an advantage. 

Mem of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 

Address 1200-11 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 

Chicago, Illinois 











RECOMMENDED for Emergency DEFENSE Training Courses 


HOW TO READ BLUEPRINTS 


AND 


HOW TO READ AIRCRAFT BLUEPRINTS 


by Albert A. Owens and Ben F. Slingluff 
Write for illustrated circulars 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 1006-1016 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A New Book to Simplify and Vitalize the Teaching of 


this Important Subject 


Published Dec. 1940 


AIRPLANE 
MAINTENANCE 


By Hubert G. Lesley 


Maintenance Engineer, Eastern Air Lines 


Here is one of aviation’s most vital and complex subjects, presented in student termi- 
nology, stage by stage—by an author of unquestioned ability. Hu. ort G. Lesley, as 
maintenance engineer for Eastern Air Lines, has studied and successfully solved the 
numerous maintenance problems of leading aircraft and accessories manufacturers, of 
scheduled airline operators and private pilots. What he has described in such explicit 
detail are exactly the maintenance problems with which every mechanic is faced; to 
which every student mechanic must know the answer; which every training school must 
make certain its students understand. 


Mr. Lesley’s book abounds with hints and helps garnered from years of practical experi- 
ence. The author first describes the various parts comprising a unit, the materials used, 
and the operating principles in- 





volved. He then proceeds to give 


the best methods of keeping that MAJOR AL WILLIAMS SAYS: 


particular unit in good working “The eminently qualified Mr. H. G. Lesley has drawn 


order. Fundamental conceptions, upon his experience as a practical maintenance man 
principles, and theories are all and aviation expert in compiling this book, which, in 
my opinion, is a truly remarkable Maison medium for 
the layman and student. It translates and interprets 
into details of procedure. the highly technical and involved phases of aviation 
into practical, easy-to-understand language. It is a 
511 pages; 384 illustrations textbook that makes sense and a narrative which will 
just suit the taste of the mechanically apt, curious, 
6 by 9 $2.75 
e and ingenious American.’’ 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


thoroughly explained before going 
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*November January 31, 1941 

State 30, 1940 Individual Life Total 
Alabama ........ eg ee 529 467 1 468 
ree Vteeemeee 54 5 —_— 5 
Arkansas ........ sade Sleae « 447 106 5 111 
California ........... ns toes 797 497 10 507 
Colorado ......... oth as 5 a 179 146 — 146 
Connecticut .......... ere 296 — 1 1 
eer eee vee 88 53 1 54 
ae re FT a 303 113 — 113 
Georgia ....... "oe ER ON 1,041 1,060 4 1,064 
[ee Clisawoe ee 109 —- oe — 
LSE eee oe ree 116 125 1 126 
A eee ee 2,331 820 13 833 
5. eee, See eee 636 763 2 765 
WN edie 8 ee ce ae oc eebac 403 427 ——— 427 
| eeerer et Chae cceen 232 243 5 248 
} OR es eee 536 388 3 391 
(0 re oe 199 77 1 78 
[Fae eer 132 — 2 2 
Oo a ea 335 265 13 278 
Massachusetts ....... Perr 878 887 5 892 
ode Awe ccintivandes 1,144 413 7 420 
PN koe 5 SOW vd eae 239 cro 6 6 
pe 554 682 1 683 
Un a re 540 — 3 3 
MEE 5. Sus Gs webdccscece'd 120 64 _ 64 
2 RR a erere ae 254 237 —- 237 
Nevada ......... ee Cee 50 61 ae 61 
New Hampshire ............ . 40 9 —— 9 
De ee 491 514 59 573 
NN MS oo ea cc cccies sce 117 95 aa 95 
Lt es ee 2,022 1,216 135 1,351 
North Carolina ............. 390 428 1 429 
North Dakota ...... Se aieraeeias 95 76 se 76 
aS Ss ee ee 1,095 908 6 914 
GI Do ics ec ccccedut eas 526 512 Somael 512 
ee ae Oe ae 181 217 1 218 
Pennsylvania ............... 967 1,081 3 1,084 
Philippines ..... + A re — 1 wee 1 
ee 242 258 a 258 
errr ree 43 37 — 37 
South Carolina ............. 627 654 —- 654 
South Dakota ..... whee co ; 70 157 — 157 
Tennessee ..... re eT 575 521 2 523 
| ee ea te ae 1,333 1,223 58 1,281 
ee Warsow dace eae me 130 94 oe 94 
Le Ses ee ae 69 _— —_—_ —_— 
i eet Serer 489 386 4 390 
Washington ................ 154 27 —e 27 
Washington, D. C............ 222 54 8 62 
West Virginia .............. 281 154 2 156 
MNEEE O95 Se ac at 6 eme-s 1,111 898 61 959 
n>. ee Pe 91 B4 mee 84 
GE wns aE Sia ods base's 1 — —_—_— —_— 
| ee | CES oe ET eee 1 —_—_ — —— 
Life Memberships ........... 14F —_— 147 147 
: er 23,920 17,504 438 17,942 


* End of Membership Year. t Deceased, Discontinued or Transferred. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRES, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 





